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DINING AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


TIQUETTE, FORMALITIES AND DECORATIONS OF A STATE DINNER 
AT THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


HE amenities of the table 
are justly considered an 
;- important part of social 
life. The animal feeds, 
man eats. The first sat- 
isfies hunger hastily and 
coarsely; the latter sur- 
rounds the board with all 
that minister to the zs- 
thetic sensibilities. As 
refinement increases, the 
accessories become more 
choice and varied. Spot- 
less napery, sparkling 
crystal, beautiful porce- 
lain and silver, delight 
the eye, and the cook- 
ing and serving of food, 
are in themselves a fine 
art. As it might be ex- 
pected that a dinner at the 
White House would show the 
best table etiquette of the 
period, we will briefly review 
the formalities of such an occasion. During the winter 
session of Congress, the President gives a series of formal 
dinners, beginning about the middle of January. A week 
before the first one of this season, invitations were ex- 
tended to the Secretaries of the Cabinet, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House, the Lieutenant General of 
the Army, the Admiral of the Navy, an ex-Secretary, two 
vencrable Senators, together with a few gentlemen from other 
cities, eminent for long political or civic services. The invita- 
tions of course included the wives of these gentlemen, and 
are in the nature of commands, which must not be declined 
except in cases of unavoidable necessity. The French chef 
of the White House has many consultations with the principal 
officials, the bill of fare is made out, extra service engaged, 
and the excitement of preparation penetrates the entire man- 
sion. Such occasions do not take care of themselves like the 
processes of nature, and there is more responsibility devolving 
upon the house servants than there was during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Hayes, when a caterer was employed to prepare 
everything, using only the table.service of the White House. 
While the last preparations are going on, we will take the 
liberty of rendering ourselves invisible, and Asmodeus like, 
look in upon the Executive Mansion in which all Americans 
must take interest and pride. 
Up the steps of the portico and through the large entrance 


vestibule, we see an inner corridor separated from it by a 
handsome screen of glass mosaic. It is in itself a spacious 
apartment, eighteen feet wide and one hundred long, reach- 
ing from the middle of the east room at one end, to the 
conservatory at the other. South of this corridor are three 
parlors, named respectively the Green room, Blue room 
and Red room, from the prevailing color of decorations and 
furniture. West of the Red parlor, at the extreme south- 
western end of the mansion, is the state dining-room, and 
on the north side of the corridor, directly opposite, we find 
the Presidents’ private dining-room, which occupies,—with 
butler’s pantry and the servants’ waiting room immediately 
adjoining,—the northwest front of the building. Under this 
room, in the basement, is the kitchen. On the north side of 
the corridor is also situated the private staircase leading to 
the chambers. This portion of the corridor, which is the 
length of the state dining-room, can. be separated at will 
from the more public and longer portion on the east, by 
double doors of inlaid mahogany. 

This long hall-way is an important part of the White House, 
and is treated accordingly. It is only lighted in the day 
time by the doors opening into the parlors and from the 
open arches over the jeweled screen, so that no photog- 
rapher has been able to secure a good picture. The walls, 
painted a warm cream-gray, are finished with a stenciled 
frieze, two feet deep, light green, gold and crimson, in 
conventional designs. The ceiling, a lighter tint of gray, 
is covered with figures in mixed colors, interspersed with 
brown and silver decorations in relief. A large semi-cir- 
cular niche in the wall immediately opposite the front en- 
trance and screen door, is gilded and contains a circular 
table of ebony and marble. 

The crimson Axminster carpet, well covered with small 
figures of a deeper shade, imparts a richness of tone which 
is very desirable in the half-light of day, and which re- 
sponds, at night, to the. light of three immense crystal 
chandeliers. The furniture frames are ebony; the fabric, 
cream-colored brocade figured with shaded crimson. On 
the walls hang the portraits of most of the Presidents, 
save that of Washington, which is in the East room, and 
those of Van Buren, J. Q. Adams and Arthur in the Red 
parlor, and of Jefferson in the Library room above. In 
the western angles the marble busts of Washington and 
Hamilton, on pedestals of ebony, gaze with sightless eyes 
upon the ever-changing panorama. 

The private corridor on the west is fitted up still more 
like a reception-room. Each corner angle is cut off by a tall 
cabinet of ebony, containing faience and plants in majolica 
holders ; door-ways are hung with portieres of Turkoman, in 
brown, yellow and crimson, with horizontal stripes, and there 
are Eastlake chairs of ebony with seats and backs of em- 
bossed leather. A hexagor: table with rosewood frame and 
marble top, according to tradition, was frequently used by 
Jackson, when he lived in the White House, about the only 
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the seats, with backs of wood. The wood-work of the 1. om —— 
is painted a light tint of the walls. The finest features of the — 
room are two large carved mahogany side-boards, one on the large s me 
west side of the room, the other on the south. The one on the Poto 
the right is a fine specimen of Cincinnati carving and dates es a 
ooped s 


from the administration of Mr. Hayes; the other was Dro- 
nearest th 


article, in this part of the building, left from that comparatively 
late period. The wall tints of the private corridor are darker 
than those of the longer one,—a kind of greenish-gray,—with a 
parti-colored Japanese freize, thirty inches deep. The broad 
staircase with one long landing, leading to the second story, 
is finished with a hand-rail and balusters of mahogany, and 
from the large carved newel-post a female figure in bronze, 


nearly life-size, holds, metaphorically a torch, in reality a 


cured when the entire room was furnished anew under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur. Both are laden with plate and fine 


| 


WHITE HOUSE STATE DINING ROOM. 


very prosaic gas-fixture. The remaining furniture consists of 
a mahogany table, before a mirror framed in the same wood. 

At the foot of the stairs a door on the left or north side, 
leads into the President’s private dining room. The walls of 
this room are hung with heavy paper, imitating leather, a gilt 
ground with vines of shaded olive and crimson, and a frieze, 
thirty inches deep, of dark terra-cotta stamped velvet, with 
gilt molding. The ceiling is greenish gray. The white 
marble chimney piece and mantel are draped with crimson 
plush, and the same fabric covers the frame of the large 
plate-glass mantel-mirror above. The Axminster carpet of 
dark-green is well covered with figures in shaded olive and 
crimson. The mahogany chairs have dark green leather on 


specimens of the ceramic art. All the movable furniture and 
plate of these rooms are under the care of the Steward, who 
is required to give bonds to the value of $20,000, before enter- 
ing upon his duties. 

Returning to the corridor, we find the servants busily en- 
gaged in setting the table of the State Dining Room, into 
which two doors give entrance, one at either extremity. it 
measures forty feet from east to west and thirty from north 
to south, and is plainly decorated and contains only the ne«es- 
sary dining-room furniture. During the administration of 
President Arthur and in accordance with his taste, the w:lls 
which had formerly been paneled, were painted a tan or lizht 
leather color, with a frieze three feet deep, in a lighter tan, 
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crimson and gold. The ceiling is a lighter tint still. Three 
large windows looking south over the intervening gardens, 
the Potomac and the monument, and two looking west 
into the conservatory, have green brocade curtains with 
looped side drapery and lambrequins, over lace. The one 
nearest the corridor is seen in the illustration, together with 
the large mahogany framed mirror surmounting the long side- 
hoard, 2 wall ornament—a plaque of hammered brass—and the 
marble mantel and mirror at the extreme western end of the 
room. lhe green figured carpet here has seen long service. 

The side-board, mantelpiece and mirrors are duplicated, so 
that the reflections from the superb crystal chandeliers, sec- 
ond only to those in the East room, mingling with those of 
the eight candelabras upon the table, seem to create an end- 
less succession of vistas on every hand. 

The mahogany table, five and a half feet wide, can be made 
sufficiently long to accommodate thirty-six guests, and half as 
many more if converted into a double T by end wings. On 
one memorable occasion Mrs. Hayes entertained sixty-two 
young |adies at a luncheon party, a greater number than have 
ever been seated together in that room, at any other time. 

Glancing along the table, we find that the service used at 
the first and second courses is that decorated by Mr. Davis at 
the instance of Mrs. Hayes. It represents American scenery, 
figures, fish, foliage, fruits and flowers, painted directly from 
nature. We are informed that the Haviland’s, who furnished 
the set, paid the artist $3,000 for his decorative work, which 
was all they received from the government, though their own 
outlay was not less than $17,000. As a compensation therefor 
they were allowed to make duplicate sets of some portion of 
the original, and sold many dinner services at the rate of 
$1,200 for 125 pieces. They had been sufficiently far-sighted 
toknow the publicity this transaction would give them, far 
exceeded all they might lose. 

Beside each plate were grouped six Bohemian wine glasses, 
acut glass tumbler and carafe, and a champagne glass. The 
pepper stands were silver and the salt holders glass with 
golden shovels. Each plate was covered with the fasitastic 
foldings of a damask napkin, the alternate ones containing a 
large corsage bouquet, no twoalike. One was a dainty cluster 
of Marshal Neil roses; another of Bon Silene; another of 
Lilies of the Valley. They were tied with a broad white 
satin ribbon with long streamers. One end of each was 
crossed diagonally with the blue and the red; on the other 
appeared a fine etching of the White House and grounds, 
with a gilt-lettered date of the day underneath. A long cor- 
sage pin with round gilt head, lay also beside the bouquet, 
and a card bearing the name of the guest, surmounted by a 
golden eagle and its accompanying stars. The other alter- 
nate set of plates, held for each gentleman, only a doutonniere 
of green with a single rosebud, and the card with his name, 
by the side of a short white satin ribbon also bearing the 
name, and the eagle in gilt. 

Down the center of the table extended a narrow mirror 
lake with raised side pieces, bordered with smilax and white 
blossoms. Directly in the middle rode the ship of state, at 
anchor, a yard long, formed of pink and white carnations 
with masts and rigging of smilax. There were tall stands of 
parti-colored flowers ; four lighted candelebra of silver and as 
many of glass, and high gilt stands covered with flower-filled 
comucopias at either end, quite hiding the view down the 
length of the table. Interspersed among the decorations 
were conserves, bonbons and hot-house fruits, and two tri- 
umphs of the confectioner’s art in the shape of fancy moulds 
of jelly, upborne by large swans and eagles of white sugar. 

There were flowers everywhere. They overflowed the 
mantels, rippled along the walls, breaking the lines of the 
parallelogram, and made deep bays of greenery, islanded with 


color, in every window. The conservatory, even, flooded the 
corridor, where tall palms filled the central niche, and the 
broad-leaved India rubber was flanked by trees of Azaleas, 
blushing at the reflections of their own loveliness. Looking 
at the triple east window which ended the vista, we saw only 
a pyramid of noble verdure rising to the ceiling, edged with 
blossoms of scarlet and white and fringed with vines. The 


PRESIDENTS’ PRIVATE Room. 


mantels of that room were concealed by solid bands of 
greenery, edged with the leaves of the pointsetta. Out of 
these rose the odorous spikes of the hyacinth, in which were 
intermingled the rich hues of orchids, roses, violets and carna- 
tions. All the window recesses of the East room were filled 
with small pyramids of plants, and the mantels and tables of 
the other parlors, all held their quotas of floral wealth; those 
in the blue and silver room, in holders and baskets of silver. 

The decorations of these dinners are usually indicative of 
the profession of the guests. For instance, at the last diplo- 
matic dinner, the principal floral ornament consisted of an 
immense ball, representing the globe, formed of blossoms. 
Sea and land, countries and islands were made of different 
flowers. The whole was not less than four feet in diameter, 
and was suspended from the pillars over the dining table. In 
that given to the Justices, the scales of Justice were formed out 
of red and white carnations with a dove resting on the beam. 

The invitations,—on engraved forms, the names filled in 
with pen,—had set the hour at half-past seven, and by the 
time the house was ready, the servants and ushers in their 
places and the Marine band stationed in the vestibule, the 
carriages began to arrive. It may be stated here that the 
following form of invitation has been in use since the days of 
Washington : 


THE ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Embossed in Gold.) 


The President and Mrs. 
pleasure of 


at 


request the 
company at dinner on 
o'clock, 


An answer is desired, 


The President’s invitation appears alone on the cards of 
the present incumbent of the Executive Office, not even a 


sister filling the place to which a wife is entitled. The invi- 
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tation to dine at the White House should be accepted within 
forty-eight hours, and if previous engagements have been 
made, they must give place to this. On the other hand, the 
President can accept no official invitation to dinner parties, 
whatever he may do as a private citizen. There is always 
criticism when the chief officer becomes the recipient of 
much private hospitality. The dignity and responsibility of 
his office must supersede personal pleasure. Position has its 
limitation no less than its power. Upon their arrival, guests 
are ushered into the cloak rooms on the upper floor, to 
deposit their wrappings, whence they descend and, passing 
through the large door into the East room, greet the hostess 
who is waiting to receive them. To be late on such an occa- 
sion would be an official as well as personal indignity. Each 
gentleman has been provided, in the cloak room, with an 
envelope enclosing a card diagram of the dinner table, on 
which is checked off the number of his seat. The name of 
the lady whom he is to escort is written across the center of 
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of War, the third executive officer, and seated on the left of 
the President. Beyond Mrs. Bayard, wife of the Secretary 
of State, came the Secretary of the Navy. Miss (eye. 
land sat opposite her brother, as hostess, with the Sec. 
retary of State on her right and the Secretary of the Navy on 
her left; then the wife of the Secretary of War, the third 
executive officer and General Sheridan next to her. If these 
details are so minutely described, it is because they haye 
been the subject of grave consideration, and any dep irture 
therefrom would occasion ill-feeling among those wh.) are 
fully aware of the importance and comparative dignity «f the 
offices they fill. They are equally aware of the truth th. ; itis 
the office alone, and not the person, which is recog» ized, 
And nothing in Washington is more curious and in some 
aspects, pathetic, then the manner in which incum)ents 
accept the situation. Four years or.so of public life, of adu. 
lation and deference, obsequiousness and curiosity, power 
and opportunity, and then down into the ranks, neither more 
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the card. When all have convened, the Vice President pro 
tempore and Mrs. Sherman are unavoidably absent, and 
therefore the Secretary of State, who takes precedence of 
the other Cabinet officers, advances to the President as he 
descends the staircase, and accompanies him in to meet the 
assembled guests. This is the usual form at State dinners, 
were the Cabinet -Ministers are entertained,. In case of the 
Diplomatic dinner, the oldest one in point of service has this 
place of honor, and escorts the wife or sister of the President ; 
in that of a dinner given to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the chief justice is second only to his chief. Gentle- 
men are in regulation evening dress ; ladies wear either high 
necked costumes, or are decollete. The latter, fortunately, 
are not necessary in this country. 

On the occasion under consideration, the President, who is 
always to be seated at the middle of the side of the table 
nearest the corridor, gave his arm to Mrs. Bayard,* while Mrs. 
Manning, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, the second 
of the Executive departments, was escorted by the Secretary 


*Thirty-six hours after this dinner, the eldest daughter of the Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Bayard, a young lady of great brilliance and many accomplish- 
ments, was found lifeless in her chamber. Only two weeks later, all that was 


mortal of Mrs. Bayard was laid beside her daughter. 


nor less than their fellows. Ephemeral station is often fol- 
lowed by utter extinction, as the crowd turns from the setting, 
to gaze at the rising, sun. And yet the very ephemer:! na- 
ture, of power in a republic, only makes many strive the more 
to secure its gauds. If we have observed closely, we have 
noticed that the cards at the plates of the gentlemen gucsts, 
invariably bear the name of the office and not the man. It 
is the Postmaster General instead of Mr. Vilas; the Speaker 
of the House instead of Mr. Carlisle, while the ladics of 
course bear their own names. The office is permanent: the 
incumbent is but temporary. 

But we have left the dinner party too long. It is a striking 
scene ; the amber, gold and white of the East room gleams 
like sunlight under sparkles of crystal, reflected from cight 
enormous mirrors; the long corridor, fully lighted, ‘rom 
whose walls the successive Presidents look solemnly down on 
this evanescent splendor; the. multitude of fragrant and 
dewy blossoms; the group of men who wield so much civic 
power in this republic; the superb dresses of the women, of 
every soft hue, gleaming with magnificient jewels, velve! be- 
neath swept by the long trains of velvet above, all make up a 
picture, the value of which is heightened by the associa‘ions 
clustering about every adjunct of the scene. 
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The President and his lady step through the door into the | Original in Goop Housexeerinc. 


corridor, and, at a signal from an usher, the Marine band in 
the vestibule, break into an inspiriting strain from the “ Mi- 
kado.” The stately cortége defiles down the corridor, and 
passing into the dining-room through either door, all readily 
find their places. They remain standing until the President 
seats himself. Miss Cleveland and Mr. Bayard were the last 
of the procession. The serene and gentle woman who fills an 
onerous position with so much dignity and conscientiousness, 
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presides as befits her character. Unspoiled by place, con- 
siderate and faithful, those who respect reality and not its | 
semblince, are glad to record that the courteous hostess of | 
the Executive Mansion is worthy of every honor. 

The dinner of thirteen courses passes like other dinners 
among well-bred people. Two colored waiters stand behind 
the President and the lady at his right, and two in corres- 
ponding positions on the other side of the table. Each waiter 
has six persons under hischarge. ‘The bills of fare during the 
present administration are not to be made public. The din- 
ner occupies about an hour and a half. After escorting the 
ladies to the East room, the gentlemen return for the inevi- 
table post-prandial cigar and informal conversation. Even 
the gods unbend, at times, upon Olympus. At about eleven 
o'clock the guests take their leave. The next morning a 
portion of the ten or twelve domestics employed in the build- 
ing, are removing the last traces of the feast, so that the ear- 
liest visitor may not see the debris of the “banquet hall 
deserted.” The flowers are kept in place as long as possible 
to be enjoyed by visitors. 

There are rooms in Washington, as well as in other cities, 
where there are more elegant decorations and furniture, 
richer crystal and plate, than are found in the Executive 
Mansion. Perhaps this greater plainness comports with the 
ideal simplicity of the republic.- And yet there are charms 
of association and history which clothe the White House with 
a beauty not all its own. From the period when Mistress 
Abigail Adams dried her laundried clothing in the East room 
until now, how much has happened! Within these walls 
how many high hopes have found fruition, how many have 
bitterly perished! How much has been experienced, of 
which the world will never know! Unmerited praise and 
undeserved obloquy is showered upon the head of every in- 
cumbent of the chief office, and, if conteiaporary observers 
cannot discern what is true or false, how can History decide ? 
While pausing to sift evidence, she can at least, “dine at the 
White House.” 

—Hester M. Poole. 


HOW TO KILL THE BLUES. 


Generally speaking, if you are troubled with “the blues,” and 
cannoi tell why, you may be certain that it springs from physi- 
cal weakness. Instead of lying on a sofa and courting painful 
ideas, if you are a despairing lover, a hypochondriac or a valetu- 
dinarian, you should be up and stirring yourself. The blood of a 
melancholy man is thick and slow, creeping sluggishly through his 
veins, like muddy waters in a canal; the blood of your merry, 
chirping philosopher is clear and quick, brisk as a newly-broached 
champagne. Try therefore, to set your blood in motion. Try, 
rather, what a smart walk will do for you; set your pegs in motion 
on rough, rocky ground, or hurry them up a steep, cragged hill; 
build « stone wall; swing an axe over a pile of hickory or rock- 
maple; turn a grindstone; dig ditches; practise “ground and 
lofty tumbling ;” pour water into seives with the Danaides, or, 
with Sisyphus, “up the high hill heave a huge round stone ;” in 
short, do anything that will start the perspiration, and you will 
soon cease to have your brains lined with black, as Burton ex- 
Presses it, or to rise in the morning, as Cowper did, “like an in- 
fernal frog out of Acheron, crowned with the ooze and mud of 
melancholy.”—Prof. Mathews. 


F TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


How ir Has 


BEEN Done. How tr May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


| SUMMARY—LAMB’S HEART—FLOUNDERS—CORNED BEEF—CAN- 


NELON OF BEEF. 


T has been said that Molly was pro- 
viding for visitors by economizing 
slightly in their table. She was 
always economical, but it made 
some difference whether the fish 
she bought was the inexpensive 
flounder, made by the art of good 
cooking into the aristocratic f/ct 
de sole, or what passes for such, 
where veritable sole is not to be 
bought for money, or a more ex- 
pensive sort, whether she used 
veal instead of chicken, or clams 
in place of oysters, and tomato or 
potato salad for lettuce. On Sat- 


urday, after Sunday’s marketing was done, her account stood 


thus : 
Monday—Sundries, . ‘ ‘ $2.80 
Tuesday—Sweet corn and milk, 10 
Wednesday—Oysters, . ‘ 15 
Liver, 10 
Knuckle of veal, ‘ i 20 
Pork, ‘ 20 
Thursday—Kidneys, 05 
Yeast, 02 
Sweet corn, 06 
Friday—Beets, : ‘ ‘ 05 
~ Corned beef, 40 
One flounder, 12 
Soup meat, ‘ 15 
Saturday—Steak, ‘ 16 
Chicken, . 50 
Ice, ‘ 40 
Fuel, ‘ 50 
$6.52 


This made the week’s expenditure 23 cents less than the 
last week. 

It will be remembered that Monday’s dinner was formed, 
with the addition of oysters, from what was left on Sunday, 
and therefore the lamb bought on Monday did not come into 
use till Tuesday, when three chops were used for breakfast 
and the shoulder for the evening dinner. 

Substituting, then, the lamb for the steak of the Tuesday 
before, and on Wednesday using lamb’s liver in place of the 
roast breast which was used on Thursday, the bills of fare were 
substantially the same as those of the preceding week, until 
Friday, when stuffed lamb’s heart for breakfast, and corned 
beef and flounders and beets for dinner, were new items, as 
was also the steak for Saturday, in place of the cutlets. 
Dessert and puddings of the first week were repeated. 

Twice Molly had found in market, green corn young 
enough for their taste, and had bought half a dozen ears. 
The beets, also, were moderate enough in price now to come 
within Molly’s purse. Needless to say, all articles which 
were expensive, only because too early or too late in season, 
had to be eschewed; but in September, in the country, 
where vegetables are rarely so plentiful as in New York, the 
market needs watching. One grocer may have a stray bas- 
ket of string beans, quite young, or a few dozen of sweet 
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corn, long after they have disappeared generally, and these 
are often quite cheap. 

Molly had chosen a cheap part of corned beef—the plate— 
in preference to the round at double the price; properly 
boiled, she liked it better. A small piece of four or five 
pounds of round of beef is very dry, even if the careful boil- 
ing prevents it being hard, therefore she got four pounds and 
a half at eight cents. She knew, from her cooking school 
experience, the New York price was seven cents, but she had 
learned that most things were a little dearer in Greenfield. 
As she wrote down the recipes for cooking the heart, the 
corned beef, the flounders, and steak, I give them in that 
form. 


Lams’s HEART BAKED—The heart which came with the lamb’s 
liver, instead of being cut up and fried in dry rings, as is usually 
done, was cleansed of blood, the gristle (or “ deaf ear”) cut away, 
and a veal stuffing made of a heaped tablespoonful of bread 
crumbs, a small teaspoonful of parsley chopped very fine, and a 
pinch, between thumb and finger, of thyme, pepper and salt ; make 
this into a paste with butter by working a piece the size of a wal- 
nut into it, then fill the cavity in the heart with it; cut two thin 
slices of fat pork, wrap the heart in them, flour it and put it ina 
hot oven, in a small dish. Bake it twenty minutes, turning often 
so that it will be quite brown. Take it up, pour into the dish a 
very little boiling water. or gravy (Molly had some of her veal 
stock ), season nicely, if water is used, add a few drops of sauce or 
catsup; stir it well round the little dish to remove dried gravy, 
then serve with the heart, which thus makes a very appetizing dish. 

The corned beef was washed, and as the butcher had told Molly 
it was only moderately salt, she did not soak it. 


BoILED CORNED BEEF.—Although it was quite a small piece, 
Molly intended it to come so very slowly to the boil, that she 
had it put on the stove in cold water at two o’clock. The water 
was only at the boiling point at three, and it was kept till six, 
so slowly cooking, that one had to look carefully in order to see 
that there was any movement in the water at all. At six it was 
taken up, and the bones drawn out, the rough edges trimmed off, 
carrot and turnip cones set round it, and boiled cabbage served 
with it. After dinner, it was put between two dishes, and two 
heavy flatirons set on it, and allowed to get cold so, in order that it 
might cut in neat slices. 


YounG BEETs BoILeD.—The beets to be carefully washed, the 
roots wot cut off at all, and the tops left an inch long ;—the idea is 
to prevent the skin being broken in any way. Put them in boil- 
ing water, and if they are average size, one hour will boil them 
tender. Try, without a fork, by pressing in a cloth, then pour the 
water off, and then peel and slice (or they can be left whole if pre- 
ferred), and make the following sauce: A dessertspoonful of 
butter, a scant one of flour; let them bubble one minute, put to 
them a scant half-pint of water ; let it boil, season with pepper and 
salt, and then put in a large teaspoonful more butter, stir till 
mixed, and add the juice of half a lemon; put the beets in this 
sauce, and let all come to a gentle boil together. 


To Bone FLOUNDERS, and prepare as filet de sole: Take a 
flounder weighing as near two pounds as possible,—if too small 
they will make poor filets,—have the head removed, lay it on the 
board before you, and with a sharp knife make a cut right down 
the middle of the back, from neck to tail, letting the knife touch 
the bone all the way; then run the knife carefully between the 
flesh and the bones, working always towards the edge or fin, and 
keeping close to the bone, you have now detached one quarter of 
the flesh. Do the other side in the same way, and when the side 
uppermost is thus entirely loose from the bone, turn the fish over, 
and do the same with the other part. You will now find you can 
remove the bone whole from the fish. You have now two halves of 
the fish ; cut away the fins, and you have four quarters of solid 
flesh, or filets. Lay each one skin downward in front of you; hold 
the end of the filet firmly, and with the knife cut the filet from the 
skin by pressing the edge of the knife downward on the skin, which 
you hold firmly with thumb and finger, and pushing, as it were, 
the flesh up from it. You will find the skin and flesh will separate 
without destroying the shape of the filet. Now bread them; have 


—_— 


either a good supply of bread crumbs dried in the oven and s'/eq 
or cracker meal; beat an egg with a tablespoonful of wate;, lay 
each filet in it, both sides, then lift it out and lay it in the crumbs: 
turn it over that both may be well covered, and press gently, then 
lay it aside, and-do the other three. Have enough fat in a deep 
pan to cover them, let it get very hot, trying it with a bit of bread, 
If it brown a¢ once, put the filets in, two at a time; have brown 
paper ready, and lay them on it when they are a fine golden bi own, 
and serve on a hot dish. 

STEWED CANNELON OF BEEF, OR ROLLED STEAK.—Take 3 
p’ece of the upper side of the round of beef, cut broad and thick. 
Make a veal stuffing in the following way: A cup of fine bread 
crumbs, a scant tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, and a very 
scant teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram mixed (if any one 
objects to either of these herbs, leave it out), a very little nuimeg, 
a half teaspoonful of salt, and a half salt-spoonful of pepper ; chop 
or mix all together with a good tablespoonful of butter ; lay the steak 
on a board, and with a large knife hack it closely across and across, 
all over on one side only, then along the center of the hacked side 
lay the stuffing ; roll the meat over and fasten it with toothpicks to 
keep it, while you envelop it in thin slices of fat pork, round which 
you wind twine. When neat and compact, lay it in a saucepan 
with a pint of water, and a piece of carrot and onion cut fine, « salt- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of vinegar. Let this sémer 
very gently for three hours, closely covered, then take it up, lay it in 
a baking pan, remove the strings and toothpicks very care/ully, 
dredge it all over very thinly with flour, and set it ina very hot oven 
to brown quickly. If the saucepan was kept closely covered, and 
the simmering slow, there will be at least half a pint of thick, rich 
gravy in it, which strain, and skim free from fat {a tablespoon{ul of 
cold water thrown in will make it easier toskim). When the meat 
is brown, pour this gravy round it, and serve. If the gravy should 
have dried away too much, a little boiling water may be put into 
the saucepan, and well stirred, before straining,—but a /itt/e rich 
gravy is better than much, and poor. 

This dish Molly prepared herself, and it was a great suc- 
cess. Harry pronounced it better than filet de bauf. 

“Yes, it is either a very good dish, or a wofully bad one,— 
hard and dry and altogether unsatisfactory.” 

But Molly knew it depended so entirely on great care, that 
the meat should be hacked thoroughly, yet not anywhere cut 
through, and then so very slowly simmered, so quickly 
browned, that she thought it one of those dishes she would 
always have to cook herself. She was not expecting too 
much from Marta. If she profited by her instructions suffi- 
ciently to know the rules of cooking, and abide by them so 
far, that she might be trusted not to spoil a dish if left to 
watch it, and be able to cook a few things well, so that she 
could do when necessary unaided, was all Molly looked for. 


CHAPTER XX. 
PREPARING A CHICKEN—GIBLETS—SPOILT BREAD. 


While the beef steak, on Saturday, was being converted 
into such a savory dish, Molly, who wished to oversee the 
simmering, took that time to prepare the chicken. The one 
used for the pie last Sunday, she had prepared, while Marta 
was busy elsewhere, this week she wanted to show her how it 
was to be neatly done. 

She had ordered the chicken, or rather yearling fowl ( ‘or it 


weighed over three pounds, and Molly was not paying the 


price of chicken in September), to be sent home wth ¢/v feet 
on, for two reasons; first, because the butcher usually chops 
them off at the joint, or above it, when they should be tiken 
off just below, or when roasted the flesh shrinks up and they 
display an unsightly bare bone; and, secondly, because the 
feet, properly prepared, are too valuable for gravy, to lose. 

Molly began by picking over the bird to remove « few 
stray feathers, then she took off the stove lid, put some paper 
in the fire, and quickly moved the bird over the flame, taking 
care not to blacken the skin. 
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attention, because if you can clean a fowl you can a duck, 

goose or turkey, the process is the same, and either, improp- | 
erly done, though you may remove everything that ought not 
to remain in it, will never eat the same. If the entrails are | 
broken, it imparts the odor of the barnyard to the whole. 

“You see I cut the neck off close to the body, leaving as | 
little on as I can, but before beginning to cut, push the skin 
well down toward the body, so that there will be plenty of | 
skin to cover the place where the neck has been. Cut off 
the feet just Je/ow the joint, then cut the skin at the back of | 
the neck, an inch or so down, and with your forefinger loosen 
the crop all round, and take it out without breaking or empty- 
ing it. Next cut a slit right under the rump, large enough to | 
run two fingers in. If this were a goose or turkey, you would 
need it large enough to admit your whole hand into the body. 
Before attempting to draw out the entrails, loosen with your 
finger all the tiny strings that attach them to the body. Be 
certain your fingers can pass between the contents of the 
stomach and the body in every direction without obstruction ; 
then bend your hand or fingers round the mass, and draw it 
forward ; this will bring the whole out in a ball. Be careful 
not to drag it by any particular part, or you will break the 
entrails, and the whole process be an unclean one, or you 
may spoil the fowl by breaking the gall, the bitter of which 
cannot be washed away. Cut off the vent which will free the 
main entrail. If properly managed, the bird will be quite 
clean inside, and néed only wiping with a wet cloth; if not 
clean, pour lukewarm water throught it.” 

Molly worked while she talked, suiting the action to the 
word when possible, and when the entrails of the fowl lay on 
the table, quite unbroken, she showed Marta the clean 
inside. 

“You see this needs washing neither inside nor out, and 
that is the great object, to prevent the contents of the entrails 
getting on the bird, for if they do, to my mind no amount of 
washing will cleanse it.” 

“Now I lay the bird aside, and prepare the giblets which 
make gravy. You see this small, dark-green bladder attached 
to the liver? That is the gall. I cut it off, but am careful to 
leave a bit of the liver with it to avoid breaking. Put the 
liver in cold water. This hard, silvery-blue lump is the 
gizzard; it must be freed from all skin and strings, and by 
cutting it carefully on the wide side, without penetrating the 
inner skin, it can be peeled off, leaving the inside whole, thus 
avoiding the usual mess. This outer flesh, throw into the 
water with the liver. Now for the feet.” 

Molly put them in a quart bowl and poured water from the 
kettle,—which she was careful to see was actually boiling,— 
upon them, covering them all over. 

“Now, Marta, if you do this yourself, never attempt to 
scald with water that is not boiling, however near the point it 
may be, and do not put them in hot water and set them on 
the stove to come to the boiling point. Either of these 
methods will so se¢ the skin, that it will not come off without 
the flesh, while these you see will peel easily enough.” She 
had taken, as she spoke, a clean cloth in one hand, and 
with a fork lifted one of the feet out of the hot water, then 
quickly rubbed the thin, yellow skin, which came off as read 
ily as the skin from a ripe, scalded tomato; then she bent 
back each nail, and that, too, came off, leaving the foot deli- 
cate, white and clean. The rest were done in the same way. 
“The only thing necessary is great quickness ; the skin gets 
‘set’ as the water cools.” 

“You can put the fowl away now till to-morrow, Marta, but 
the giblets I will put on to stew for gravy. Here are the feet, 
the heart, the neck, gizzard, and liver, all well cleaned. 
They-need a pint of water, a slice of onion, a piece of carrot 


a sprig of parsley. Now if I had not these vegetables in the 
house, I should do without, but having them, the gravy will 
be much better. Let these giblets stew down very slowly, till 
only half remains, then strain and you will find, when cold, it 


| is a solid jelly.” 


“Ah, Marta, what is the matter with the bread? and how 


_ comes it so late to-day?” 


Marta was just taking from the oven the one loaf which 


| formed the tri-weekly baking, and at a glance Molly knew it 


was a failure. It was a peculiar color,-—a drab tone, instead 
of the bright yellow brown it should have been,—and it 
looked flat. 


“That I don’t understand,” said Marta; “ it seemed to-dzy 


| as if it would never rise.” 


It must here be said that after Molly showed Marta bread 
making, her bread had been very good. She had made it 
three times, so well, that Molly thought that part of her teach- 
ing was over. This was the fourth time, and it was evidently 
a failure. 

She thought of all she had heard from experienced house- 
keepers, how thankless a task it was to teach servants, for 
when they attain perfection, they lack the ambition to keep to 
the mark ; they “run down,” as it were. For a moment Molly 
was appalled at the prospect of working so hard and faith- 
fully with Marta, if it was to end thus; and then she remem- 
bered if it should prove so in this case, it could not be pos- 
sible that some girl would not be wise enough to see the 
advantage to herself of keeping up to a standard. 

“Even if I have to change several times, at last I certainly 
shall find one who repays me, then I shall have a year or two 
of peace and comfort.” : 

But she did not make up her mind to the worst about 
Marta from this failure. It had been gradually coming clear 
to her that Marta had some good qualities and many faults; 
whether the qualities balanced the faults, was something she 
had seriously to consider when she had had longer trial, and 
which would depend much on whether, once knowing a thing 
thoroughly, she could be trusted to do it. 

“Marta, nothing of this sort can happen without a cause; 
try and think what it can be.” Molly studiously refrained 
from showing her vexation, for she really wanted to find out 
whether Marta had erred through carelessness, or ignorance, 
and the only way to get at the facts was, not to frighten her 
into deception by seeming angry. 

“T cannot think, unless the yeast was not good; I was very 
careful.” 

“Get me the rest of the cake of yeast.” 

When she brought it Molly broke it; it broke off short, and 
smelt quite good. Had it been stale it would have pulled 
like dough, or smelt badly. 

“No, the yeast is good, and in proof of it I must make 
something else with it. But I think you must have put in too 
hot water.” As she spoke she had cut the loaf. “This looks 
just like bread made with scalded yeast, or that had risen too 
slowly from having too little yeast.” 

“No, ma’am, I am sure the water was not too hot.” 

And it could not have been chilled when you set it to rise, 
I know. Ah, there’s one thing, Marta! perhaps you forgot to 
stir the yeast after you dropped it in the water, or did not do 


it sufficiently, and it remained at the bottom and never went 


into the bread at all.” 

This seemed the certain solution, if what Marta said about 
the water was true ; but the girl shook her head. 

“No, I am sure I stirred it and it all went into the flour.” 

Molly looked at her,—could she be telling the truth? If 
she had not known the bread had had long enough to rise, 
she would have thought it had been put into the oven directly 
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corn, long after they have disappeared generally, and these 
are often quite cheap. 

Molly had chosen a cheap part of corned beef—the plate— 
in preference to the round at double the price; properly 
boiled, she liked it better. A small piece of four or five 
pounds of round of beef is very dry, even if the careful boil- 
ing prevents it being hard, therefore she got four pounds and 
a half at eight cents. She knew, from her cooking school 
experience, the New York price was seven cents, but she had 
learned that most things were a little dearer in Greenfield. 
As she wrote down the recipes for cooking the heart, the 
corned beef, the flounders, and steak, I give them in that 
form. 


Lams’s HEART BAKED—The heart which came with the lamb’s 
liver, instead of being cut up and fried in dry rings, as is usually 
done, was cleansed of blood, the gristle (or “ deaf ear”) cut away, 
and a veal stuffing made of a heaped tablespoonful of bread 
crumbs, a small teaspoonful of parsley chopped very fine, and a 
pinch, between thumb and finger, of thyme, pepper and salt ; make 
this into a paste with butter by working a piece the size of a wal- 
nut into it, then fill the cavity in the heart with it; cut two thin 
slices of fat pork, wrap the heart in them, flour it and put it ina 
hot oven, in a small dish. Bake it twenty minutes, turning often 
so that it will be quite brown. Take it up, pour into the dish a 
very little boiling water. or gravy (Molly had some of her veal 
stock ), season nicely, if water is used, add a few drops of sauce or 
catsup; stir it well round the little dish to remove dried gravy, 
then serve with the heart, which thus makes a very appetizing dish. 

The corned beef was washed, and as the butcher had told Molly 
it was only moderately salt, she did not soak it. 


BoILED CORNED BEEF.—Although it was quite a small piece, 
Molly intended it to come so very slowly to the boil, that she 
had it put on the stove in cold water at two o’clock. The water 
was only at the boiling point at three, and it was kept till six, 
so slowly cooking, that one had to look carefully in order to see 
that there was any movement in the water at all. At six it was 
taken up, and the bones drawn out, the rough edges trimmed off, 
carrot and turnip cones set round it, and boiled cabbage served 
with it. After dinner, it was put between two dishes, and two 
heavy flatirons set on it, and allowed to get cold so, in order that it 
might cut in neat slices. 


YounG BEETS BorLeD.—The beets to be carefully washed, the 
roots not cut off at all, and the tops left an inch long ;—the idea is 
to prevent the skin being broken in any way. Put them in boil- 
ing water, and if they are average size, one hour will boil them 
tender. Try, without a fork, by pressing in a cloth, then pour the 
water off, and then peel and slice (or they can be left whole if pre- 
ferred), and make the following sauce: A dessertspoonful of 
butter, a scant one of flour; let them bubble one minute, put to 
them a scant half-pint of water ; let it boil, season with pepper and 
salt, and then put in a large teaspoonful more butter, stir till 
mixed, and add the juice of half a lemon; put the beets in this 
sauce, and let all come to a gentle boil together. 


To Bone FLOUNDERS, and prepare as filet de sole: Take a 
flounder weighing as near two pounds as possible,—if too small 
they will make poor filets,—have the head removed, lay it on the 
board before you, and with a sharp knife make a cut right down 
the middle of the back, from neck to tail, letting the knife touch 
the bone all the way; then run the knife carefully between the 
flesh and the bones, working always towards the edge or fin, and 
keeping close to the bone, you have now detached one quarter of 
the flesh. Do the other side in the same way, and when the side 
uppermost is thus entirely loose from the bone, turn the fish over, 
and do the same with the other part. You will now find you can 
remove the bone whole from the fish. You have now two halves of 
the fish; cut away the fins, and you have four quarters of solid 
flesh, or filets. Lay each one skin downward in front of you; hold 
the end of the filet firmly, and with the knife cut the filet from the 
skin by pressing the edge of the knife downward on the skin, which 
you hold firmly with thumb and finger, and pushing, as it were, 
the flesh up from it. You will find the skin and flesh will separate 
without destroying the shape of the filet. Now bread them; have 


weighed over three pounds, and Molly was not paying the 


either a good supply of bread crumbs dried in the oven and s:ffeq 
or cracker meal; beat an egg with a tablespoonful of water, Jay 
each filet in it, both sides, then lift it out and lay it in the crumbs. 
turn it over that both may be well covered, and press gently, they 
lay it aside, and-do the other three. Have enough fat in a deep 
pan to cover them, let it get very hot, trying it with a bit of breag. 
If it brown a¢ once, put the filets in, two at a time; have brown 
paper ready, and lay them on it when they are a fine golden brown, 
and serve on a hot dish. 

STEWED CANNELON OF BEEF, OR ROLLED STEAK.—Take 2 
piece of the upper side of the round of beef, cut broad and thick. 
Make a veal stuffing in the following way: A cup of fine breaj 
crumbs, a scant tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, and « very 
scant teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram mixed (if any on 
objects to either of these herbs, leave it out), a very little nu‘ meg, 
a half teaspoonful of salt, and a half salt-spoonful of pepper ; chop 
or mix all together with a good tablespoonful of butter ; lay the steak 
on a board, and with a large knife hack it closely across and across, 
all over on one side only, then along the center of the hacked side 
lay the stuffing ; rol] the meat over and fasten it with toothpicks to 
keep it, while you envelop it in thin slices of fat pork, round which 
you wind twine. When neat and compact, lay it in a saucepan 
with a pint-of water, and a piece of carrot and onion cut fine,  salt- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of vinegar. Let this séimer 
very gently for three hours, closely covered, then take it up, lay itin 
a baking pan, remove the strings and toothpicks very care(ully, 
dredge it all over very thinly with flour, and set it in a very hot oven 
to brown quickly. If the saucepan was kept closely covered, and 
the simmering slow, there will be at least half a pint of thick, rich 
gravy in it, which strain, and skim free from fat {a tablespoonful of 
cold water thrown in will make it easier toskim). When the meat 
is brown, pour this gravy round it, and serve. If the gravy should 
have dried away too much, a little boiling water may be put into 
the saucepan, and well stirred, before straining,—but a Zitt/e rich 
gravy is better than much, and poor. 

This dish Molly prepared herself, and it was a great suc- 
cess. Harry pronounced it better than filet de bauf. 

“Yes, it is either a very good dish, or a wofully bad one,— 
hard and dry and altogether unsatisfactory.” 

But Molly knew it depended so entirely on great care, that 
the meat should be hacked thoroughly, yet not anywhere cut 
through, and then so very slowly simmered, so quickly 
browned, that she thought it one of those dishes she would 
always have to cook herself. She was not expecting too 
much from Marta. If she profited by her instructions sufii- 
ciently to know the rules of cooking, and abide by them so 
far, that she might be trusted not to spoil a dish if left to 
watch it, and be able to cook a few things well, so that she 
could do when necessary unaided, was all Molly looked (or. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
PREPARING A CHICKEN—GIBLETS—SPOILT BREAD. 


While the beef steak, on Saturday, was being converted 
into such a savory dish, Molly, who wished to oversee the 
simmering, took that time to prepare the chicken. The one 
used for the pie last Sunday, she had prepared, while \arta 
was busy elsewhere, this week she wanted to show her howit 
was to be neatly done. 

She had ordered the chicken, or rather yearling fowl ( for it 


price of chicken in September), to be sent home with (ic fed 
on, for two reasons; first, because the butcher usually chops 
them off at the joint, or above it, when they should be taken 
off just below, or when roasted the flesh shrinks up anc they 
display an unsightly bare bone; and, secondly, because the 
feet, properly prepared, are too valuable for gravy, to lose. 

Molly began by picking over the bird to remove « few 
stray feathers, then she took off the stove lid, put some pape! 
in the fire, and quickly moved the bird over the flame, taking 
care not to blacken the skin. 
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“Now, Marta, if you are ready, I want you to pay great 
attention, because if you can clean a fowl you can a duck, | 


goose or turkey, the process is the same, and either, improp- 
erly done, though you may remove everything that ought not 
to remain in it, will never eat the same. If the entrails are 
broken, it imparts the odor of the barnyard to the whole. 


little on as I can, but before beginning to cut, push the skin 


skin to cover the place where the neck has been. Cut off 
the feet just de/ow the joint, then cut the skin at the back of 


the neck, an inch or so down, and with your forefinger loosen | 


the crop all round, and take it out without breaking or empty- 


ing it. Next cut a slit right under the rump, large enough to | 


run two fingers in. If this were a goose or turkey, you would 


finger all the tiny strings that attach them to the body. Be 
certain your fingers can pass between the contents of the 
stomach and the body in every direction without obstruction ; 
then bend your hand or fingers round the mass, and draw it 
forward ; this will bring the whole out in a ball. Be careful 
not to drag it by any particular part, or you will break the 
entrails, and the whole process be an unclean one, or you 
may spoil the fowl by breaking the gall, the bitter of which 
cannot be washed away. Cut off the vent which will free the 
main entrail. If properly managed, the bird will be quite 
clean inside, and néed only wiping with a wet cloth; if not 
clean, pour lukewarm water throught it.” 

Molly worked while she talked, suiting the action to the 
word when possible, and when the entrails of the fowl lay on 
the table, quite unbroken, she showed Marta the clean 
inside. 

“You see this needs washing neither inside nor out, and 
that is the great object, to prevent the contents of the entrails 
getting on the bird, for if they do, to my mind no amount of 
washing will cleanse it.” 

“Now I lay the bird aside, and prepare the giblets which 
make gravy. You see this small, dark-green bladder attached 
to the liver? That is the gall. I cut it off, but am careful to 
leave a bit of the liver with it to avoid breaking. Put the 
liver in cold water. This hard, silvery-blue lump is the 
gizzard ; it must be freed from all skin and strings, and by 
cutting it carefully on the wide side, without penetrating the 
inner skin, it can be peeled off, leaving the inside whole, thus 
avoiding the usual mess. This outer flesh, throw into the 
water with the liver. Now for the feet.” 

Molly put them in a quart bowl and poured water from the 
kettle.—which she was careful to see was actually boiling,— 
upon them, covering them all over. 

“Now, Marta, if you do this yourself, never attempt to 
scald with water that is not boiling, however near the point it 
may be, and do not put them in hot water and set them on 
the stove to come to the boiling point. Either of these 
methods will so se¢ the skin, that it will not come off without 
the flesh, while these you see will peel easily enough.” She 
had taken, as she spoke, a clean cloth in one hand, and 
with a fork lifted one of the feet out of the hot water, then 
quickly rubbed the thin, yellow skin, which came off as read 
ily as the skin from a ripe, scalded tomato; then she bent 
back each nail, and that, too, came off, leaving the foot deli- 
cate, white and clean. The rest were done in the same way. 
“The only thing necessary is great quickness ; the skin gets 
‘set’ as the water cools.” 

“You can put the fowl away now till to-morrow, Marta, but 
the giblets I will put on to stew for gravy. Here are the feet, 
the heart, the neck, gizzard, and liver, all well cleaned. 
They-need a pint of water, a slice of onion, a piece of carrot 


as big as your thumb, cut in it, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a sprig of parsley. Now if I had not these vegetables in the 
house, I should do without, but having them, the gravy will 
be much better. Let these giblets stew down very slowly, till 


_ only half remains, then strain and you will find, when cold, it 
is a solid jelly.” 
“You see I cut the neck off close to the body, leaving as | 


“ Ah, Marta, what is the matter with the bread? and how 


| comes it so late to-day?” 
well down toward the body, so that there will be plenty of | 


Marta was just taking from the oven the one loaf which 


formed the tri-weekly baking, and at a glance Molly knew it 


was a failure. It was a peculiar color,-—a drab tone, instead 
of the bright yellow brown it should have been,—and it 
looked flat. 


“That I don’t understand,” said Marta; “ it seemed to-dzy 


| as if it would never rise.” 
need it large enough to admit your whole hand into the body. | 
Before attempting to draw out the entrails, loosen with your | 


It must here be said that after Molly showed Marta bread 
making, her bread had been very good. She had made it 
three times, so well, that Molly thought that part of her teach- 
ing was over. ‘This was the fourth time, and it was evidently 
a failure. 

She thought of all she had heard from experienced house- 
keepers, how thankless a task it was to teach servants, for 
when they attain perfection, they lack the ambition to keep to 
the mark ; they “run down,” as it were. For a moment Molly 
was appalled at the prospect of working so hard and faith- 
fully with Marta, if it was to end thus; and then she remem- 
bered if it should prove so in this case, it could not be pos- 
sible that some girl would not be wise enough to see the 
advantage to herself of keeping up to a standard. 

“Even if I have to change several times, at last I certainly 
shall find one who repays me, then I shall have a year or two 
of peace and comfort.” : 

But she did not make up her mind to the worst about 
Marta from this failure. It had been gradually coming clear 
to her that Marta had some good qualities and many faults; 
whether the qualities balanced the faults, was something she 
had seriously to consider when she had had longer trial, and 
which would depend much on whether, once knowing a thing 
thoroughly, she could be trusted to do it. 

“Marta, nothing of this sort can happen without a cause; 
try and think what it can be.” Molly studiously refrained 
from showing her vexation, for she really wanted to find out 
whether Marta had erred through carelessness, or ignorance, 
and the only way to get at the facts was, not to frighten her 
into deception by seeming angry. 

“T cannot think, unless the yeast was not good; I was very 
careful.” 

“Get me the rest of the cake of yeast.” 

When she brought it Molly broke it; it broke off short, and 
smelt quite good. Had it been stale it would have pulled 
like dough, or smelt badly. 

“No, the yeast is good, and in proof of it I must make 
something else with it. But I think you must have put in too 
hot water.” As she spoke she had cut the loaf. “This looks 
just like bread made with scalded yeast, or that had risen too 
slowly from having too little yeast.” 

“No, ma’am, I am sure the water was not too hot.” 

And it could not have been chilled when you set it to rise, 
I know. Ah, there’s one thing, Marta! perhaps you forgot to 
stir the yeast after you dropped it in the water, or did not do 


it sufficiently, and it remained at the bottom and never went 


into the bread at all.” 

This seemed the certain solution, if what Marta said about 
the water was true ; but the girl shook her head. 

“No, I am sure I stirred it and it all went into the flour.” 

Molly looked at her,—could she be telling the truth? If 
she had not known the bread had had long enough to rise, 
she would have thought it had been put into the oven directly 
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the dough was in the pan, without being allowed to rise, but 
that she knew could not be, for she had seen it rising, and 
wondered why it should be so late. She wished now she had 
asked before it was baked; but Marta had been out of the 
way, and when she returned to the kitchen, the matter had 
slipped from her mind. 

“T have told you to warm the flour. 
make it very hot.” 

. “No; I did every thing just as you slo ved me.” 

Molly said nothing. Marta must be untruthful ; this was a 
more unpleasant thing to discover than the failure of the 
bread. 

“Well, we have to have bread; it is four o’clock, and Satur- 
day. I will make a rye loaf, because it needs to rise once 
after it is mixed, and by seven o’clock it will be ready 
to bake.” 

Molly measured the flour, and set it to warm (she meant to 
make this bread herself, because she was much quicker than 
Marta). As she poured the hot water into the cold, to make 
the right temperature for the yeast, a thought struck her ;—she 
always dissolved the yeast in the pint measure, and Marta did 
the same. 

“Marta, after you put the yeast in the water did you set it 
on the stove?” 

“Yes ma’am, the water was a little cool, and I set it there 
to dissolve, but I did not let it get a bit hot, and it was right 
back.” 

“That is the mystery then!” Molly. had remembered 
hearing a lady speak of having done the same thing herself, 
and though it was back of the stove, and the water could not 
get hotter, the yeast being at the bottom in contact with the 
hot iron, had baked or scalded. Of one thing she was very 
glad ; Marta had immediately owned the fact, and the failure 
had not come from her neglect of any of the rules Molly had 
laid down,—only from not understanding cause and effect. 


I suppose you didn’t 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TO MAKE A FOWL TENDER AS SPRING CHICKEN, 


As I have said, the fowl was a yearling, and Molly meant to 
try with it an experiment she had seen practiced in France 
by which fowls, not quite young, were made very tender, with- 
out being converted into fricassee or pot pie. On Sunday 
morning, before going to church, she had taken a large sheet 
of soft paper and, after twisting the wings over on the back, 
and forcing the legs up against the body snugly, securing 
them there with skewer and twine, and fastening the skin of 
the neck neatly on the back with a toothpick, she seasoned it 
and wrapped it entirely in the paper, which was large enough 
to cover it twice. She then tied it up with twine. 

“Marta, put this chicken in the oven at half past eleven, 
that is, half an hour earlier than if it were a young chicken, 
Let the oven be hot, and at a quarter past twelve, remove the 
paper. Take care to let all the grease that may be in it run 
into the pan; flour the fowl a little, and set it back in the 
oven and roast it. Take care to turn it often, and let it get 
well browned, when you take it up, remove skewer and string, 
pour the gravy from the giblets, with the liver and gizzard 
chopped very fine, into the dripping pan; set it over the stove, 
season, and if it should not look a nice rich brown, put about 
two drops of caramel in it. Send the gravy to table in a 
sauce boat.” 

Marta promised to follow directions carefully, and Molly 
left the kitchen, and then, remembering a mistake Marta | 
might make, hastened back. 

“T told you 40 four it, but I mean only to shake a very little 
over it from the dredger; if it is at all thick there will be 
a white, pasty coating on the outside, instead of a crisp 
brown one.” | 


After church Molly went to the kitchen to see if everything 
was going right, and saw on the table a cupfu' of prety 
yellow balls. “What are these?” she asked, taking one up, 
but found it collapsed between her fingers. It was simply a 
- wind ball, and the outside as thin as paper. 

“They are German noodles for soup,” said Marta, her face 
beaming with pride. 

“They are very pretty, and though I know several sorts of 
noodles, I have never seen these.” 

At dinner, the clear soup, with the addition of Marta’s 
noodles, was excellent, and she found that steaming the fow! 
in paper, before baking, agreed just as well with the Amer- 
ican bird as a French one; the limbs fell from under the 
knife, as Harry carved, and the oft despised yearling mig it 
have rivalled the youngest and juciest spring chicken. 

—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will tell the results of a month's experience, and 
discuss the pros and cons of the servant question. Bills of fare.| 
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ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 
No happiness is so necessary as nobility —Barbara Elbon. 
It is not enough to speak, but to speak true.—Shakesfeare. 
It cannot be gain for us to die, till it is Christ to live —Bascom. 
Belief in self is the tap-root of every great life—Helen Wilmans. 


God forbid that any one should think more highly of me than | 
myself !—Manzonti. 


When Joy’s day is over, Faith shines through the Arctic skies 
like a midnight sun.—German Author. 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others, give! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.—Matthew Arnold. 


Though God remaineth still the same, 
Yet earth’s own vapors earth may fill 
With darkness and thick clouds, while still 
The sun is in the sky.—Richard C. French. 


In what little, low, dark cells of care and prejudice, without one 
soaring thought or melodious fancy, do poor mortals forever creep! 
And yet the sun sets to-day as gloriously bright as it ever did on 
the temples of Athens, and the evening star rises as heavenly pure 
as it rose on the eye of Dante !—argaret Fuller. 


What fairy palaces we may build of beautiful thought, proof 
against all adversity; bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble his- 
tories, faithful sayings, precious and restful thoughts, which care 
cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from 
us,—houses built without hands, for our souls to live in.—/o/” 
Ruskin. 


To begin right, to lay a proper foundation of character, is the 
most essential thing. As the defects of a photograph appear 
greater by the enlargement of the picture, so youthful failings and 
blemishes are magnified in manhood. The verdict, “Good 
enough,” which in boyhood passes the slightly defective task, will 
become “ Bad enough” when the habit of inaccuracy has spread 
itself over the life.—Rev. E. G. Cheverton. 

On the world’s Judean plain 

From night’s arches, dim and vast, 
Falls a stellular refrain, 

Sifting through the purple past. 


If the sky could star the dust 


When earth bore her darkest men, , 
Lives there one who fears to trust 
Love will bless again—again? 


For each Christmastide that breaks 
Must the world the better be, 

Nearer roll through starry flakes 
To its shining destiny.—/ercy Larkin, 
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(riginal in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


RED LETTER DAYS. 

* Moments make the year, and trifles life.” 
AIT just a minute, Frank,” said 
Carrie Dean, as her husband drew 
on his overcoat in preparation 
for his nightly two-hours’ trip to 
the “ post-office,” (three minutes’ 

walk from the door.) 

“Well,” said he, for she hesi- 

tated, “what is it now?” 

“QO, nothing, but have you re- 
membered,” paying a little unnecessary 
attention to the clasp of her brace- 
let, “to-morrow will be our sixth 
anniversary?” 

“Let’s see—the twenty-first. 

hadn’t thought of it. Why?” 
“Why, I’ve been thinking—wishing, we 
| might plan some little celebration, just to 
recognize the day.” 

“Didn’t we celebrate our fifth, last year? There’s nothing 
now until the tenth. Are you getting out of wooden 
nutmegs ?”” 

“Q, I don’t mean anything of that kind”—with a little 
faltering of the voice, unnoticed by Mr. Dean, who is already 
in the hall—“ just a little something to make it in some way 
different from other days.” 

“Why, what ails other days?” he inquired dryly. “I don’t 
think we want to make any fuss. I’ll send down an extra 
course or two for dinner, and I hope you'll see that they come 
on all right, or get a cook who can serve a dinner decently 
without being watched,” and closing the hall door, he joined 
the crowd of comfortable pilgrims, setting towards the “ post- 
office shrine. 

Mr. Dean was not unkind at heart; on the contrary he con- 
sidered himself a very remarkable husband indeed ; possibly 
not in the matter of sentiment—that was an uncommercial 
commodity with which a business man could have little to do 
—but of his indulgence there could be no doubt. Had he not 
established a model home, well located, furnished, and 
appointed ? did he not promptly respond to every application 
made by his wife for financial aid, and leave the matter 
of domestic service wholly to her? furthermore, was not his 
own life well ordered and irreproachable? Beyond doubt 
his wife was fortunate among women. He had not much 
time for home life, himself. He went every day to his office, 
when real or fancied emergencies did not call him out 
of town; and evenings—well, evenings there were always 
errands to be done, and one must keep the run of things at 
the club, and lodge meetings must not be neglected, and 
at this season there were at least local politics of interest. 
Clearly, his evenings were fully occupied. Carrie had the 
best of it. She had the home all to herself. 

But to-night the highly-favored wife was not in a mood 
to appreciate her blessings, particularly the crowning one of 
solitude, nor did the prospective pleasure of the morrow pro- 
duce great exhilaration of spirits. 

“ Another course or two for dinner; that is, a little more 
time than usual spent in the kitchen,” she sighed,—“ that is 
only a type of what my Red Letter Days have been, and ”— 
the sigh grew heavier—* what I suppose they will always be.” 

And then, though the chandeliers shed soft light on 
the home, made beautiful by the exquisite blending of 
Oriental tints, though the last new book contested claim with 
the latest craze in embroidery, though an obtrusive little 
white-pawed kitten rubbed and purred against her bowed 
head, the loneliness of her heart found vent in tears. 


No, I 


“Unreasonable!” every strong-minded woman will declare. 
Very; yet the return of a joyful anniversary, with the joy left 
out, has been known to wring stronger hearts than that 
of poor Carrie Dean. 

“ What could I have said,” she questioned, “to make him 
take some interest in the day?” but the white-pawed kitten, 
her only auditor, answered not. He would hardly have 
regarded a proposition to spend the day, or even the eve- 
ning, at home, in the light cf an entertainment—they had 
been six years wed—and she was deterred from proposing any 
outside expedition, by a peculiarity of temperament, none too 
common. She had retained one characteristic of her girl- 
hood, which is commonly supposed to become extinct with 
marriage—a delicacy which prevented her from making over- 
tures. Frank Dean had counted it one of her sweetest graces 
in the old days. Perhaps since marriage his perceptions had 
dimmed, and he may not have noticed that she had never 
invited him to take her out, or solicited from him any gift, 
unless the occasional laying before him of an emptied purse 
might be held—so unfathomable is the domestic partnership 
to the uninitiated—to be a soliciting of alms! Asa natural 
result of this reticence, she was much at home, and the 
charming little belongings that surrounded her, were not 
the gifts of affection, but had for the most part been or- 
dered in much the same matter-of-fact way as the daily 
bread, Frank had often told her that he preferred to buy 
what things he needed, and she might do the same; and 
she, who loved gifts, and invitations, and surprises, with 
the fresh heartedness of a child, felt that somehow all 
her life was prose, not the least prosy page being that 
on which was just inscribed the programme of her anniver- 
sary day. 

And Frank Dean went on with the rest, thinking of to-mor- 
row’s business, and to-night’s relaxation. As he was just 
turning to ascend to the spacious apartments of the “ Federal 
Club,” his old friend, Al Worthington, passed, and then 
turned back. 

“Say, Frank! Come over to Gray & Green’s with me, 
will you? I want to get something in the pottery line, 
and your foreign sight-seeing ought to have educated you up 
to a critical standpoint. Come over and give me the benefit 
of your experience.” 

“Are they open to-night?” said Dean, not displeas- 
ed at the prospect of indulging his favorite taste for 
ceramic art. 

“ Yes, and every evening till after the holidays,” replied Al, 
“but I must make my choice to-night, as to-morrow will 
be Della’s birthday, and I like my gifts to be timely.” 

“Do you always observe birthdays ?” inquired Frank Dean 
with uncomfortable recollections. 

“ Every time,” said Al, promptly. ‘“ They only come once 
a year, you know; quite often enough at that, most of us 
think, even when the pangs of antiquity are softened by the 
application of a little balm.” 

“Do you observe any other anniversaries?” inquired 
Frank, thankful that Carrie was not in hearing. 

“Should think we did! Fact is, old fellow, life is humdrum 
enough, do the best we will to brighten it. Della’s family 
always used to have great times at Christmas, and every 
other holiday that was ever invented—cheery kind of folks, 
you know—and I began that way to keep her from pining 


| for home, (you know I took her from all her friends) and I 


find I look forward to the good times almost, or quite -as 
much as she does.” 

“What in the name of sense do you do to celebrate?” 
demanded Dean, with more severity than the case seemed 
to warrant. 


“Well, for one thing,” replied the imperturbable Al, “we 
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exchange presents, on every occasion where we can work a 
present in.” 
“Gimcracks, I suppose.” growled the uncomfortable 
listener. 
“Well, some gimcracks,” replied Al, placidly. “Of course, 
Della, being a woman, must have spells of making canvas 
slippers, and such, but they are generally thrown in as extras, 
rewards of merit, you know, but the fact is, you would take it 
as a great joke if [ told you how we really do manage 
the matter of gifts.” 
“T should probably laugh out of the wrong side of my 
mouth,” said Frank to himself, adding audibly, “make a 
clean breast of it, old boy.” 
“Well,” said Al—for the first time showing some confusion 
—‘ we are two children, may be, but it makes a mighty lot of 
difference with a woman’s happiness whether you indulge 
her little enthusiasms, or suppress all her freshness of feeling, 
and a fellow likes to keep on terms with himself, besides.” 
“Well, well,” said Frank, in a goaded tone, “this moral- 
izing will keep ; how about the grand secret?” 
“All easy enough when you know how,” said Al, who 
had quite recovered his composure. ‘“ You know when we 
began housekeeping we did not start out with everything the 
shops would afford; we fill in along by degrees. Now, when 
we get ready to buy a picture, or a fancy chair, a cabinet, set 
of books, or even some attractive piece of table furnishing, it 
is purchased in the form of a gift, on some of our calendar 
days. How is that for generosity ?” 

“T must confess I fail to see where the fun comes in.” 

“Well, it is largely in the complete uncertainty what 
the gift will be, added to the certainty of receiving one. 
For example, on my own birthday, a few weeks ago, I had a 
great hunt on my return home, for my ‘surprise,’ and when I 
fairly gave it up and took a seat at the table, I found my way- 
faring feet reposing on a fine, soft, fur rug—my especial 
delight. Della knows my weakness for fur. I must have 
been an Esquimaux, at some stage of my career.” 

“Or a moth,” suggested Frank, “but when do your feet find 
time to extract the virtues of the rug?” 

“QO, I stay in evenings and get the good of things,” said Al, 
breezily. ‘‘ Thisis an exception, but it will show to-morrow on 
the mantel cabinet. Let’s walk back now to Gray & Green’s, 
and make sure of it.” 

“Well, just one thing more. Do you do anything but fur- 
nish your house by piecemeal, on your holidays?” 

“Why, we like to do something to break the monotony, if 
circumstances admit, and they can usually be made to bend. 
I believe as many women die of monotony, as of any recog- 
nized disease. I don’t want to see Della’s face take on 
the look that two-thirds of the faces of women wear in 
repose.” 

“And so?” questioned Frank, in a constrained tone, as 
his companion seemed to relapse into thought. 

“O, yes; and so I plan my business now and then, to take 
little trips out of town on some of our days, and take Della 
along. She’never knows anything about time, if she can 
shop, visit art galleries, and all that, and then after business 
hours we have the evening at our disposal.” 

“Do you do that every time?” persisted the inspiring 
listener. 

“ Bless you, no! She likes to go to her home whenever she 
can, and though it is quite a trip, we take it once a year, 

usually on our wedding anniversary. You see, Dean, a single 
bad habit would absorb more money, twice over, than I spend 
in all these directions, and be the smallest part of the cost, at 
that. I don’t recognize any expense that goes toward keep- 
ing a home what 2 home should be.” 


— 


Dean, after an uncomfortable pause. “I feel like th: pro- 
verbial beast in a china shop, coming in here to choosy 
pottery for Utopia, but I will at least keep you clear of js’ 
And with the expression of this laudable design, he passed 
with his companion into the alluring departments of Cray 
Green. 

Carrie Dean, not being of the scenic order, having had her 
cry out, did her best to remove the traces thereof—a penance 
which goes far toward spoiling the “good” of any womay’s 
“ ery.” 

She had so far succeeded before her husband’s return, that, 
had not his eyes been opened in an unwonted way, he would 
have been blissfully ignorant of the entertainment she had 
enjoyed. He noticed it, however, with a pang not rendered 
less—mark this, ye wives—by the smile with which she 
greeted him. 

“Well, Carrie,” said he, seating himself beside her, cap 
turing the hand nearest him, “how is it about bonnets, and 
gloves, and gowns and things? Could you start east to-mor. 
row on the 8.45 express?” 

“Why Frank! are you going to dispatch me without 
mercy?” she exclaimed, between a smile and a tear, her 
nerves having not yet regained equipoise. 

“T thought of going along, if you did not object,” he 
answered gaily. ‘We'll spend the day with your Aunt 
Marion, and get some of her good doughnuts and pumpkin 
pies. (Thus the man, whose probable descent from heights 
of sentiment to gastronomic considerations is a matter of his- 
tory.) “So you will not have to bother around the stove 
here. A bride ought not to work, you know, upon her 
wedding day.” 

“QO, Frank! the best of it all,” said Carrie with a rising 
sob, “is that you care, and that you will come too.” 

“Yes, dear,” said he gravely, “I do care. Have you 
felt that I did not?” and not waiting for the dreaded answer, 
he drew her to himself, saying, as he kissed her quivering lips, 
“Tf to-morrow is our first Red Letter Day, darling, it shall 
not be our last.” 

That was years ago, but the promise held, even after the 
fairy god-mother came to their home,-to add her steadily 
recurring birthdays to the illuminated list. 


—Georgia A. Peck. 
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AT RIVERSIDE. 


Back and forth, by the soldier’s tomb, 
Paces the sentinel, stern and grim; 

Back and forth though the storms beat down, 
Back and forth though the night falls dim. 


Just beyond it the city’s life 

Sways and surges in ceaseless din; 
Just below it wheels whirl by, 

And the tide is flowing out and in. 


Little he heeds, the Silent One, 
Of watchful eyes or of patient feet ; 
Little he knows of the loyal love 
Faithfully guarding his slumber sweet. 


Boats go sailing all day long, 

Back and forth by his house of rest ; 
Strangtrs’ feet tread softly near : 

He sleepeth quiet. To sleep is best! 


After the battle, victory ; 

After the conflict, peace is dear ; 
After life’s fever, calm repose ; 

For pain and sorrow the balm is here. 


Around him gather winter’s snows: 
Life rushes by, calm flows the tide ; 

And faithful sentinels night and day 
Guard well the Hero at Riverside. 


“Well, all you two babes lack is a fairy god-mother, ” laughed 


—Lillian (rey. 
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THE SPRING FEVER. 


NorEs As TO ITS TREATMENT. 


O matter how regularly the routine of 
daily work has gone on during the win- 
ter months, the opening spring reveals 
to the ambitious housewife the abso- 
lute necessity of a thorough overhaul- 
ing. Don’t be too eager about it, 
sisters, unless you are exceptionally 
strong. A clean house, however satis- 
factory of itself, will be dearly pur- 

chased at the expense of health. Let 

— some strong-armed, humble worker 

lend a hand in the “rough of it,” if the 

services of a domesticated Bridget are not available. Begin 

in good season, undertaking one or two rooms only, at a time, 
instead of having the whole house in confusion at once. 

The cellar is a good place in which to begin hostilities. 
The ash-bin should be emptied, the furnace cleared, and every 
bit of useless rubbish disposed of. A faithful search for over- 
looked and decaying vegetables is necessary, for they are a 
prolific cause of disease. If needful, the air of the cellar may 
te purified and parasitical growth destroyed by burning brim- 
stone in an old pan, closing doors and windows closely, mean- 
while, for a few hours. After the floor has been sprinkled 
and swept a coating of whitewash should be applied to the 
walls and woodwork. Add to the wash copperas, which is a 
cheap article, in the proportion of six or eight pounds to half 
a bushel of quicklime. This has fine cleansing and disinfect- 
ing properties, and is a sovereign prophylactic against the 
ravages of rats and mice. Once a year is none too often for 
this to be done. 

The drain of the kitchen sink must never be neglected. 
Dissolve a few cents worth of copperas in a pailful of hot 
water, and pour a little of this liquid into the drain-pipe daily, 
and it will be freed from its noxious odors. The grease from 
dish-water often clogs the pipe. Ammonia, used instead of 
soap for dish-washing, would soon clear away the obstruction, 
as it works chemically upon grease and “kills” it. A solution 
of lye would have the same effect. 

On examining the accumulations of superfluous furniture or 
cast-off clothing in the attic, sort out, with free hand, what 
may be spared for the greater needs of others. Winter cloth- 
ing must be cared for before the insidious moth-miller claims 
it for its home, and hatches those destructive little worms that 
live but to destroy. Hang the garments on the line out doors, 
and beat them well with a whisk, then envelop them in brown 
paper and mark the name of garment and its owner with ink 
on each package. 

Carpets infested by buffalo bugs should be steamed with a 
damp cloth and hot flat-iron, which will kill the eggs, and the 
adult miscreant that shows himself will, no doubt, meet the 
fate he deserves, on the spot. The steaming operation should 
be repeated frequently. Bedsteads washed occasionally with 
kerosene will never be troubled with vermin. Dalmatian 
powder sprinkled in the way of ants, when their visits begin, 
will cause them to disappear. Powdered borax also is said to 
be good. 

\Vhen a room is to have new paper, the old ought to be re- 
moved first. A boiler of hot water set in the room, and the 
doors closed for a while, will cause the paper to loosen so that 
it may be taken off without difficulty. The woodwork may 
then be cleaned easily while the dirt is softened by the steam. 
Weak lye is invaluable for cleaning painted woodwork, and 
Saleratus water is good, but both must be thoroughly rinsed 
off before the final wiping. Whiting or finely powdered quartz 


is serviceable for the most soiled spots. Ammonia, used in 
the proportion of a tablespoonful (or less if very strong) to a 
quart of hot water, is an excellent cleanser. Afterwards use 
it still more diluted for the plants. 

Rub the nickel stove-trimmings and the plated handles and 
hinges of doors with kerosene and whiting, and polish with a 
dry cloth. Ten cents’ worth of oxalic acid dissolved in a pint 
of hot water will remove paint spots from the windows. Pour 
a little into a cup and apply to the spots with a swab, but be 
sure not to allow the acid to touch the hands. Brasses may 
be quickly cleaned with it. Great care must be exercised in 
labeling the bottle, and putting it out of the reach of children, 
as it is a deadly poison. Spots in varnished furniture are re- 
moved by rubbing them with essence of peppermint or spirits 
of camphor, and afterward using furniture polish or cold lin- 


seed oil. 
—Mary Winchester. 
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TO TAKE HOME TO YOUR WIFE. — 


“What shall I take home to my wife?”’ 
—An werheard passing remark. 
Take home to your wife a sincere and honest heart, 
Kept affectionate, and true and tender ; 
Kindléd well to a glow by a “living altar coal,” 
The gift of a giver—not a sender. 
Take ¢hat home to your wife. 


When you find a pleasant word afloat on the air, 
And are puzzled to know how to catch it, 
Bid it come to you at once, for kindest keep and care, 
Guard it cautiously and tenderly watch it. 
Take that home to your wife. 


Should you find a bright idea wandering aimlessly about, 
And marvel how you best may obtain it, 
Set a prompt and careful watch, both within and without, 
And, when once you have made out to gain it, 
Take ¢hat home to your wife. 


Should there sleep within your soul a little spark of love, 
With a tendency each day to growing brighter, 
Let the “‘ coal from off the altar ’’ but touch it from above, 
And, with your own heart happier and lighter, 
Take ¢hat home to your wife. 


Should you spy a little sin in the pathway of life, 
No matter how, or where, or whenever, 
Toss it back upon the winds—a germ of worldly strife— 
Resolving, what may come, that you'll never 
Take ¢hat home to your wife. 


Take only to your wife all the good that you know 
In the worldly ways of life’s daily giving ; 

Take your heart in your hand when your homeward way you go, 
And you’ll have at last a life worth the living, 


To take home wth your wife. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHER SAYS 


That he is a strong man who can hold down his opinion. 

That apprehension of evil is often‘worse than evil itself. 

That a false grounded hope is but a waking man’s dream. 

That little sticks kindle the fire, but great ones put it out. 

That purse strings are the most common ties of friendship. 

That preferred creditors are those who do not dun their debtors. 

That the first morning you forget to be polite to your wife the 
honey-moon is over. 

That ideas generate ideas as a potato cut in pieces reproduces 
itself in a multiplied form. 

That you can prove your pedigree by your parents, but your 
good qualities will be recognized without any such evidence. 

That the chief proprieties of wisdom are, to be mindful of things 
past, careful of things present, and provident of things to come. 
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PREPARING A GOOD DINNER “IN A HURRY,” 


AND UNDER PERPLEXING AND EXASPERATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


NE morning Carrie Spencer re- 
ceived a very early call from her 
friend, Mamie Leroy, who wore 
upon her face a very troubled 
look. Often at school Carrie 
had seen the face of her little 
friend wear that same look of 
perplexity when some knotty 
tangle of problems would not 
come straight, till her best 
friend, Carrie Spencer, had lent 
her aid to make them give way. 
But surely it could not be diffi- 
cult lessons now, this being vacation time. 

Mamie’s first words explained all. “Carrie, what do you 
think? Mama is gone, and Susie too—went early this morn- 
ing—and the men have come to do the painting, and—I don’t 
know how to get dinner!” 

Carrie had feared something serious ; she felt relieved, and 
proceeded to impart immediate relief to the mind of her 
friend. “Is that all? I was afraid there was some real 
trouble when I first saw your face,” she said brightly. 

“Tt is real trouble to me, though you who have had cooking 
lessons know all about what to do, I suppose.” 

“T’ll go right home with you, and you'll find the trouble 
will take itself off out of your way without leaving a sign to 
show it has been there,” reassured Carrie. And donning hat 

* and wrap she immediately departed with Mamie for the scene 

of the difficulty. 

“How many men are there?” asked Carrie, as she laid 
aside her things and made ready to go to the kitchen. 

“Six, with father; and oh, how they do eat! They were 
here once before, and I do think ——” 

“Never mind,” laughingly interrupted Carrie, “let them 
eat; hard work makes them hungry, of course. Now, what 
is there ready prepared—anything?” 

“Not a thing but bread; mama never lets that get out if 
she can help it; and there is steak and some chopped suet 
in the refrigerator, and vegetables in the cellar—potatoes, 
cabbage, parsnips (a few), and—that’s all, I believe, only 
apples.” 

“Well, that’s enough. It lacks fifteen minutes of nine, and 
dinner must be on the table at twelve. We'll have the follow- 
ing dishes,—set them down, Mamie: Steak with brown gravy, 
mashed boiled potatoes, fried parsnips, fried apples, sliced 
cabbage, raw-steamed corn bread, suet pudding with sauce, 
and coffee.” 

Mamie obeyed her friend’s request, and drew a long breath 
as she finished, saying, with an air comically dubious, “Oh, 
Carrie! can you ever do it?” ' 

“Certainly I can, but I think you may help me, it will do 
you good. First, the bread and pudding must be set agoing, 
as they take so long to cook.” 

The fire in the commodious range was in excellent condi- 
tion, and two kettles, half full of water, were set over the hot 
coals to boil, for the purpose of steaming the bread and the | 
pudding. Mamie was sent to bring up the vegetables and 
instructed how to prepare them, also the apples, while Carnie 


| daughter was quite incapable of providing a suitably prepared 
meal for his workmen. The presence of Carrie, of whcse 
abilities as a cook he had heard before; reassured him, how- 

| ever, and he departed to his duties again with a mind at ease, 
since such an able general commanded the field. 

And his trust was not misplaced, as the well prepared food 
with which the table was loaded, at precisely twelve o’clock, 
satisfactorily attested. It was all plain; there were, as we 
have seen from the menu, no fancy dishes, and everything 
was served at once (except the pudding) in the old-fashion..d 
manner, as Carrie felt certain the hungry workmen would 
prefer. 

When all had been served but the pudding, for which Carrie 
was now making ready to prepare a sauce, Mamie took a look 
over the whole scene. All was calm content—no hurry, no 
fluster: Carrie’s face was not blazing with heat and embauar- 
rassment, as she felt certain her own would have been in a 
like responsible position. Indeed, it was all like magic, and 
all through the possession of sufficient practical knowledge 
on the part of her friend to prepare a plain dinner for six. 

Mamie followed Carrie to the kitchen with a very thoughtful 
look on her face and a very blank book in her hand. “Now, 
Carrie, please tell me how to do every one of those dishes we 
have for dinner to-day. I’m going to learn to cook,” she 
said, sitting down to make memoranda while Carrie was 
beating eggs. 

““ Well, we will take the last thing first, as it is right in hand. 
To make the sauce for the suet pudding break two eggs into 
a bowl and beat them well for three minutes, then stir in with 
the six tablespoonfuls of melted butter and two-thirds of a 
cup of sugar, and it is done. Now I will go and serve the 
pudding, which will consist only of cutting it into generous 
slices and saturating it with this sauce.” 

After a few moments spent in waiting upon those at the 
table (at which operation she was closely watched by Mamie 
through the half open door of the dining-room), Carrie re- 
turned to the kitchen to attend to the lesson in cookery which 
she had commenced to give her little friend. 

“Now, to begin at the beginning,” she said, “or rather to 
finish about the suet pudding: Chop the suet very fine, and 
measure out two cups of it; add one cup of molasses, two 
scant cups of lukewarm water, one tablespoonful of soda, two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of nutmeg, and 
three and a half cups of flour. Stir well together, then add 
two cups of raisins, first cooked tender on top of the stove in 
a very little water. Put it into a two-quart basin, which must 
be well greased, and set it in the steamer over a kettle of 
boiling water, and the water must boil steadily under the 
closely covered steamer for two and a half hours.” 

Waiting a few moments for Mamie to get all the details 
jotted down, Carrie next proceeded to give directions for 
making the steamed corn bread: “Take for the bread one pint 
of sour milk, a half cup of molasses, two cups of wheat flour, 
three cups of Indian meal, one teaspoonful of salt and one of 
soda. Stir this all well together, and empty into a two-quart 
basin, just as you do the pudding, and steam in the same way, 
only you steam it but two hours, and then bake it fifteen min- 
utes in the oven. Remember, that to have the bread and 
pudding ready for a twelve o’clock dinner, the pudding shou 
be put over at about half-past nine and the bread as soun 
afterward as you can get it mixed. 


sought for the articles needed for the preparation of the bread | 
and the pudding. These were easily found in Mrs. Leroy’s | 
orderly kitchen and storerooms, and soon everything was in | 
a promising state of preparation. 

Just then Mr. Leroy looked in at the kitchen door with a | 
very anxious face. It had just dawned upon him that his wife | 
and servant were both away, and that his fourteen-year-old | 


“Then the parsni~s: Wash them clean, then scrape them 
white, and slice them around,—you will need about half a 
dozen good sized ones. Put them in a frying-pan with hal! a 


| pint of water, piece of butter size of an egg, sprinkle over 


them a little salt and pepper, and cover tightly to cook t'!! 


_ they are tender; then remove the cover, let the remainder of 


the water boil out, and allow them to fry in the butter, stirring 
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them frequently till they are well browned and thoroughly 
done.” Carrie ceased speaking till Mamie had finished writ- 
ing and looked up for further instructions. 

“Next, the fried apples: They will cook in fifteen minutes. 
Just wipe the apples very nicely, do not pare them, cut out 
the bad spots and slice them into a frying-pan,—you will need 
about eight of medium size; put with them a piece of butter 
half the size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little 
salt and pepper, and one-half gill of water; cover tightly, and 
when they have boiled up a little stir them, and cover for five 
minutes longer, then stir again, and, leaving off the cover, 
stir often till they are soft, letting all the water dry out, and 
allowing them to fry a short time in the butter; then they are 
ready to serve. 

“The potatoes—a dozen of medium size—must be put into 
boiling water and boiled for twenty minutes; then turn off 
the water, throw into the kettle a half a cup of cream or a 
picce of butter, a little handful of salt, quite a sprinkling of 
pepper, and then go at them with the masher, crushing them 
till there are no lumps, and till the seasoning is thoroughly 
mixed through them. 

“As to the cabbage—you saw me fix that. I just sliced it 
on the cabbage board, and piled it on dessert dishes, and 
sprinkled over it a little salt, pepper, and vinegar. It is a 
nice salad. A little melted butter or oil may be added if any 
prefer it. ‘ 

“The steak, gravy and coffee come last. The steak must 
be laid into a hot frying-pan, which is slightly buttered, left 
to brown, and then turned to brown on the other side. Of 
course, you pepper and salt it, each side, and don’t let the 
frying-pan cool off, so that the juice will have a chance to 
ooze out, or it will be tough. Lay it on a large plate, turn 
over it a little melted butter and serve it direct/y. You will 
need about two pounds. 

“For the drown gravy take three tablespoonfuls of flour and 
cne gill of cold water; stir together till all the lumps of flour 
are dissolved, then add a half pint more of the cold water; 
stir together and turn into the frying-pan from which you 
have just taken the steak, and which must be smoking hot, 
and stir quickly and ceaselessly till it boils, when it is ready 
to serve. 

“The coffe is made in this way: To one gill of coffee add 
three pints of boiling water; let it stand fifteen minutes, then, 
if it is not clear, add a little cold water, which will settle it 
immediately.” 

“Eureka! I’ve got it all down; I’ll surprise the folks some 
day with your plain dinner done up in fine style for them. 
Oh, my dear, what a ‘tower of strength’ and reliability you 
are! Seriously, Carrie, I’m ever so thankful, and you’re a 
darling!” And Mamie danced around like a puppet, waving 
her blank book, which was indeed a blank no longer. 

Carrie smiled patronizingly down upon her young friend, 
and together they proceeded to clear away the dishes from 
the dining-room table, after which they lunched off the re- 
mains of the dinner, and then put everything in order for the 
return of Mamie’s mother, who listened in gratified surprise 
to / relation of ¢he event of the day,—gratified, because she 
saw that at length Mamie’s interest was awakened in a direc- 
tion in which she had long been anxious that it might be. 

—Mrs. C. H. Potter. 
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IF WE BUT KNEW. 
That folly were but pain, there would be crying in every house. 


How little some enjoy the good things they possess, there would 
not be much envy in the world. 


That good children are the hardest crop to raise, and that we 
shoul give more care to their cultivation. 
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BOILED MILK. 
Ir You Want Goop CoFFEE. 


HEN I went to Mexico last year, it 
was by steamer, vid Havana. We 
landed at Vera Cruz, and spent the 
night at a strange rambling hotel, 
our first impression of such cara- 
vansaries. It was a lovely evening, 
a band was playing deliciously in 
, the Zocolo, or public square oppo- 
site, and I hung over my balcony, 
and listened to the music, watched 
the great full moon moving through 
dark clouds behind the dome of the 
imposing Cathedral on the opposite 
corner, and felt very romantic. But 
this has nothing to do with boiled 
milk. Nor has the experience of the night, throughout 
which the song of the myriad mosquito took the place of 
the stirring Mexican.national march which the city musicians 
had given us. 

At four o’clock, in the dawn, I left my couch not unwill- 
ingly, drawing aside the folds of mosquito netting which had 
served rather to enclose than exclude my midnight serena- 
ders. Samuel, the long limbed ramshakly negro, who pre- 
sides over the movements of all new arrivals in Vera Cruz, 
making himself indispensable to them, and extracting count- 
less pesos from their inexperience, hovered over the party, 
and, when we were dressed and ready, escorted us through 
the long straight street to the station. _ 

At a Mexican hotel, no breakfast is provided for the com- 
fort of the parting guest. The way they “speed” him is to 
let him alone. Stillness reigned throughout the corridors 
and stairways ; only one sleepy dusky servant in dusky shirt 
sleeves, held candles to light our way. We had paid our bills 
over night, and the gentlemanly proprietor was still sleeping 
the sleep of the just host. We walked down stairs, and out 
into the gray street, and Samuel marched before, hung about 
with valises, bags and shawl straps. I, for one, felt very 
empty and forlorn ; this wandering about at an untimely hour 
without bath or breakfast, suited me not at all. 

When we reached the end of the street, and saw and heard 
already signs and sounds of railway traffic, engines prepar- 
ing to depart, and wains piled high with baggage,—(our 
trunks came in a little two wheeled cart drawn by three 
jackasses, with an Aztec boy riding on the front one which 
was fawn-color,)—instead of crossing a sort of square there 
was between us and the station, we turned into a little shop 
on the corner, always following Samuel. The doors were 
hospitably open, the sanded floor was set with little round 
tables, lacking table cloths, but with their wooden tops 
cleanly scrubbed. Around these tables were sitting all the 
dramatis persone of the voyage ; for no one as a rule stays in 
Vera Cruz longer than he can help, so all our fellow travel- 
lers, scattered on leaving the steamer, now met armed and 
equipped for the railway journey up the steep slope to the 
City of Mexico, where Cortez once under greater disadvan- 
tages, led his bold adventurers to the conquest of the capitol. 

We sat ourselves down at one of the round tables. Before 
me was a huge cup of solid white ware, and by my side stood 
a dusky waiter, with great tin coffee pots in either hand. 
From one of these began to flow a welcome stream of rich 
brown coffee, while, simultaneously from the other, came an 
equal quantity of hot boiled milk. 

The result was perfectly satisfactory; the combination de- 
licious, and as the warm beverage grew low in the cup, my 
spirits rose. There were heaps of bread of various sorts. 
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The Mexicans excel in bread-making, and would not think of 

limiting you to one kind. There are rolls and cakes of all 

varieties, white or Indian, sweet or not sweet, round, crooked, 
square, thick, thin, but always well baked; brown on the out- 
side, and thoroughly done within. 

This was all the breakfast, but it was ample, the coffee was 
so hot and good, and there was so much of it. We were 
abundantly fortified for the long dusty journey. 

This first experience was repeated all through Mexico. 
The system of travelling almost requires an early start, and 
it is the custom of the country to leave the business of fur- 
nishing morning coffee to some café-keeper close to the rail- 
way station. ‘The hotels do not mix themselves with the 
matter, they wash their hands of their guests at night. 

As soon as you are used to it, the plan proves a good one. 
Half an hour of misery on an empty stomach, is soon over. 
If you are wise, you have saved a piece of bread from the 
day before to nibble on while you are dressing. The brief 
moments of a last breakfast in a hotel are but uncomfortable. 
At the best, things are behind hand, both guests and servants 
in a hurry, and the traveller is so afraid of missing the train 
that he takes no comfort in the meal. On the other hand, 
having the station close by, at a café, you feel sure the train 
will not start without you. A great clock staring you in the 
face assures you that you have all the time there is. And 
then the coffee is so good, and all on account of the boiled 
milk. 

The coffee berry of Mexico is well known to be excellent. 
The plant is raised with great success in various parts of the 
country. The Cérdova coffee has a high reputation, and that 
of Urudpan, not so widely known, is considered by connois- 
seurs equal to Mocha. I will not dwell on the raw material 
now however, because I am using up my paper, and my sub 
ject is boiled milk. 

The coffee is made clear and strong, sometimes very strong, 
even black ; but its strength can be regulated by boiled milk, 
perhaps half a cup of coffee will be enough, filled up with 
nice, hot, thoroughly-boiled milk. 

The point is, that this excellent boiled milk is always to be 
had. Once the café where we took our morning repast was a 
squalid little hut built of adobe, its only door opening on the 
street, and letting all the light there was in the place. An 
old Indian woman, wrinkled and bent, but tidy in her simple 
garment, with her gray hair braided down her back, made the 
coffee on a little charcoal stove in a corner. We sat on 
shaky cane-bottomed chairs against a high wooden table. A 
great dog came round and interested himself in our cakes, 
and Mexican hens and chickens strayed in and out. But the 
coffee was hot and strong, and on the top of the little stove 
was a great crockery jug, where boiled milk was simmering 
continually. It was five o’clock in the morning, and we had 
come in a tram-car a long distance from our sumptuous hotel 
where they never thought of such a thing as feeding us before 
we left. There was pienty of time. The train stood at the 
station hard by, and our engine snorted up and down engaged 
in these preliminary experiments on the wrong track by which 
these monsters seek to alarm the unwary, while they are 
getting up steam. We were calm and sipped away at our 
great big cups, looking over their broad rims at a lofty Mexi- 
can mountain with snow upon its irregular peak. 

Coffee is brought every morning to you when at a Mexican 
hotel, while you remain in it. It is only to the departing 
guest that it is denied. At eight o’clock, the waiters begin 
to bestir themselves, bringing trays to every room, as soon as 
they are rung for, with cups and saucers, and all the requisites 
for coffee. You can have boiled eggs if you like. Then, 
enter Francisco with the huge tin pots; simultaneous streams 
of coffee and boiled milk fill up the cup with their equal ex- 


cellence. Sometimes Francisco comes from a restaurant a 
couple of squares away, but he runs, and the coffee is not cold, 

Very well, so much for boiled milk in Mexico. My party 
came home by rail, over the Mexican Central to El Paso, and 
then by Atchison and Topeka, and so on, back to our little 
New England. On the terrors of railway restaurants between 
the City of Mexico and our boundary I will not here dwell, 
the strange food, the bad service, the clumsy boxes which 
served as dining rooms. For this paper I have only to say 
about these oases in the Mexican desert, that there was 
always excellent coffee, and milk perpetually “on the boil” 
and to be had at a moment’s notice. 

We reached our native land and crossed the border. \Ve 
began to roam’mid pleasures and palaces and to recognize t|at 
there was no place like home. But presto! the boiled milk 
vanished. The coffee in consequence became “horrid.” \Ve 
could not judge of the original quality of the material used, 
for it was invariably poorly made, generally too strong, » nd 
cold, with nothing but a vague semblance of cream to miti- 
gate it. If we asked for boiled milk, we were met with a 
stare, and soon by the Yankee “ Haow?” in answer to our 
request. If it was not refused, we had to wait so leng for it 
that we were fain to believe the cow was milked, the {ire 
made up, the pipkin moulded from clay on purpose for our 
boiled milk ; and probably the half-cooked liquid arrived just 
as our conductor was calling “all aboard!” 

Now, is it not very generally the same throughout our |e- 
loved land? Even in the best hotels, it is sometimes difficult 
to get boiled milk. In restaurants it is seldom given without 
a special order. In many private houses, the article is pr..c- 
tically unknown, in many homes where they pride themselves 
on their good coffee, only cream is used in the mixture. 
Coffee with cream is delicious, and the lovely color it takes 
on as the thick yellow substance drops down into it is a joy 
forever; but it is, alas! indigestible. I believe that many of 
the people who have decided that they cannot take cofiee, 
would find themselves nourished and strengthened, without 
injury, by equal parts of well made strong coffee, and hot 
boiled milk. 

I want Goop HOovusEKEEPING to establish a crusade to 
preach hot boiled milk. There is no good in telling how to 
make good coffee, without this absolute condition to its ex- 
cellence. Let us go forth and convert the world. Our ban- 
ner shall bear two tin coffee-pots, with noses crossed, the one 
suggesting coffee and the other hot boiled milk. 

—Susan fale, 
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THE GIFT. 


A Gift! And is it yours to give? 
Or, think you I can take it? 

Uproot the flower, it will not live, 
Its fragrance will forsake it. 


Go bring to me the spraying haze 
From yonder crystal fountain ; 

Or bid the sun’s declining rays 
Kiss not the distant mountain. 


Bid but the sculptured beauty live, 
Its marble chill forsake it, 

Then I’ll concede your right to give 
The gift, and mine to take it. 


You’d give me—what? A mirror bright, 
In which I see reflected 

The picture of a strange delight, 
And will I then reject it? 


Reject it! Yes. But move your glass, 
Your good intent is thwarted ; 

The frame and glass I’d have, alas! 
The picture has departed. : 

—Lester Leigh. 
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DECORATED BREAD AND OAKE BOXES. 


THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


READ and cakes of all kinds 
| i 


aware, much better if kept 
where the air can not reach 
them, and some kind of a 
tightly-closing receptacle 
should always be provided for 
keeping them in. Drawers 
are often used, but they are 
not easy to pull entirely out 
and so do not get set out to 
sun as frequently as they 
should be, which is an item 
against them. Stone jars have 
some things in their favor, but they are too unwieldy to 
carry about from one place to another, and at no time make a 
very pleasing appearance. Boxes are the best for the pur- 
pose and are most generally used. 

Bread and cake boxes in many styles and sizes can be 
bought at house-furnishing stores, but those who like to have 
more ornamental boxes to grace the shelves of a glass-doored 
china closet or wide side-board in their dining-room, and who 
have a fancy for doing such work themselves, can make very 
handsome boxes by following the directions given below. 
No artistic skill is needed to make these pretty boxes, and the 
result is certainly very showy for the amount of work and time 
required. These boxes should not be too large; if a large 
quantity of bread and cake is usually prepared at one time, 
part of it can be kept in stone jars in the store-room, from 
which the boxes can be refilled when necessary. 

In the first place have a carpenter prepare a well joined 
pine box of the desired size, with a closely fitting lid hung by 
small brass hinges. Pine imparts a very unpleasant flavor to 
bread or cakes; to avoid this have made a tin box just large 
enough to fit tightly within the wooden one, and provided 
with inside ring handles on each end, so it may be easily 
lifted out for the purpose of washing and sunning. The upper 
edge of this tin box should be even with the edge of the out- 
side box, and the tin rounded over so as to leave no sharp 
edges. The box is now ready to be decorated. The reader 
can best get a general idea of the result aimed for, from a de- 
scription of a box which now does duty as a holder of a cer- 
tain kind of spicy nutcakes in a china closet which was old 
when the present century was yet new. The box is smaller 
than it would have been, had the particular corner for which 
itwas made been larger; it is ten inches deep, eleven inches 
wide, and sixteen inches long. The body of the box is a dark 
walnut brown, with a design of crocuses on it the color of the 
natural pine. The crocuses start up from the lower edge of 
the box as if growing out of the ground. Along the upper 
edge is a narrow Greek border in the same color; a similar 
border is around the edge of the lid and in the center is a 
group of five long-stemmed crocuses irregularly arranged. A 
quaint shaped brass catch with a padlock makes a secure 
fastening. 

To decorate a box like the above, take it, when the car- 
penter and tinner have finished their part of the work, and 
proceed as follows: Select a suitable design of crocuses, or 
‘somewhat similar flower. Such designs as are given for 
outline or Kensington embroidery can be used by leaving off 
the lighter parts of the design that cross and recross the more 
Prominent parts. Various art magazines, during the past two 
or three years, have given a number of very handsome designs 
Which may be easily adapted to this work. Transfer the pat- 


are, as every one ought to be 


terns to white writing-paper, then cut it out close to the out- 
line. In many designs, as r the one on the box just de- 
scribed, the patterns will be 11 many separate pieces. Fasten 
these pieces on the box in correct positions, using flour paste, 
mixed smooth without boiling, and not too thick. Next cut 
and paste on the border around the upper edge and the border 
and crocuses on the lid. Examine the pattern carefully and 
if it does not adhere to the wood firmly in any place, put a 
little more paste under it and press it down until it does, for if 
any of the staining fluid gets under the pattern the out- 
lines will be blurred instead of clear and distinct and the effect 
spoiled. Wash the whole outside of the box with a weak alum 
water, taking care that little goes on the pattern. 

To a pint of linseed oil add enough burnt umber mixed 
with a very little red lead to make a good walnut color. Ap- 
ply this to the exposed wood with a brush; when dark enough 
rub well with a woolen cloth. Go over the paper with a brush 
dipped in clear, boiling water until it can be peeled off. The 
design will then stand out clearly against the dark ground. 
With a fine pointed brush dipped in the staining fluid a few 
lines of shading are added to the flowers and leaves, but only 
a few really needed strokes must be attempted. 

Instead of flower designs, the quaint old-fashioned boys 
and girls which have been given in the magazines from time 


| 


to time for outline work, may be used with good effect. The 
outlines of many of these figures are so simple that they can 
be cut out with little trouble, and the few touches necessary 
to bring them to perfection can be easily added with the 
brush. Single figures can be drawn off and, after being cut 
out, rearranged into new groups appropriate for the place 
they are toornament. Thus it is little trouble to arrange for 
the front of the box a group of two figures carrying a large 
tray of bread or cakes, or to make a procession of such figures, 
each with a basket of bread. 
The boxes may be made any color the worker prefers, but 
a dark walnut brings out the figures as well as any color. A 
good red stain is made by boiling half a pound of Brazil wood 
and one ounce of pearlash in two quarts of water for nearly 
three hours; it must be used hot and, as soon as applied, be 
brushed over with alum water. A strong solution of logwood 
and redwood makes a very satisfactory imitation of rosewood. 
The boxes may be varnished or not, according to taste. 
Generally, varnish gives the best effect, but when walnut stain 
is used the varnish should be dispensed with and oil used in 
its place. Wooden or brass handles are fastened securely to 
each end of the box, and round knob-like wooden feet are 
screwed under each corner. 
—Mrs. L. A. France. 


THE WHEEL-HORSE. 

There is a wheel-horse in every family ; some one who takes the 
load on all occasions. It may be the older daughter, possibly the 
father, but generally it is the mother. Extra company, sickness 
gives her a heavy increase of the burden she is always carrying. 
Even summer vacations bring less rest and recreation to her 
than to others of the family. The city house must be put in 
order to leave; the clothing for herself and the children which a 
summer sojourn demards seems never to be finished; and the 
excursions and picnics which delight the heart of the young 
‘people are not wholly a delight to the “ provider.” I once heard 
a husband say: “ My wife takes her sewing machine into the 
country, and has a good time doing up the fall sewing.” At 
the time I did not fully appreciate the enormity of the thing; 
but it has rankled in my memory, and appears to me now 
an outrage. How would it be for the merchant to take his 
books to the country with him, to go over his accounts for a 
little amusement? Suppose the minister writes up a few extra 
sermons, anda teacher carries a Hebrew grammar and perfects 
himself in a new language, ready for the opening of school in the 
fall ?—Christian Union. 
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Guighal in Goop Hovsexaarme. had regretted the necessity of having me as bridesmaid, | else he 
MY BROTHER JOHN'S BABY. was such a painful contrast to his fair Matilda. But now I his voice 
“THE GREATEST COMFORT OF A LONELY LIFE.” was considered good enough to take care of her child. |; premonito 
OW can I?” said I, “people ought | wasn’t my business if she was dead. Besides, she had urged still 
to take care of their own babies,” | sisters of her own, only John said “ they couldn’t, they wen young phy 
and avision of John on his wedding- | into society,” I told him I was going irito society, too, ang made som 
day passed in panoramic freshness could not be bothered with anybody's child. In fact I lidn’t very Wise 
before me. He had been a marry- | know how to take care of such a queer specimen of the geny; At first 
ing character from his babyhood, | emo, independent of any other consideration. vellecd! gre 
Even when he was a little urchin He said it was a shame to me if I did not, and went ou directions 
scarcely up to my shoulder, he was | Slamming the door, in search of another nurse. This one of the res 
always playing “get married,” and | was even more disgusted, if possible, than her predecessors first day | 
dragging some infantile beauty to | had been, and after an unusually bad night, she came down proper for 
an imaginary altar, and had already sworn eternal fidelity to | in the morning with the baby on one arm, and her bag on the of course, 
dozens of Lillies and Tillies, and Pollies and Dollies, before | other, preparatory to departure. John,” sa 
he did so in soberer fashion to Miss Josephine Matilda Brown. | “ Take him,” said she in a hurried voice, and the next | looking P 
They were both blondes—Josephine the blonder of the two, | saw she was waving a green umbrella out of the window threacl, ar 
and I ventured one day, timidly, to remonstrate with John | to stop the stage. That time I actually cried. But « wise “Oh, b 
against the proposed violation of a natural law. But he rose | and motherly woman—one of those spoken of as “good tried the 1 
in his brotherly dignity, confronting me with such silencing | neighbors,” and “excellent in sickness” told me she thought Of cow 
words that I never again ventured to allude to the matter in | that if I could get a “one-cow’s milk,”not too old and kept was <lrow 
any way. The’ case had been, as usual with John, one of | him through the hot weather he’d “ make a live of it.” and after 
love at first sight, and as he had just attained his majority, he The neighborhood was canvassed for this precious fluid, of “Belle, 
was for waiving any lengthy preliminaries, and settling down | a certain age, and was found after a faithful search although thing in 
to bliss at once. So the happy day, when they were to be | several miles away. A boy was hired to bring it every morn- voice bre 
made one, was fixed at an early date, and for a few days his | ing, fresh from the “ one-cow,” and nothing could exceed the very hear 
face wore an ecstatic expression. Then this rather prosy course | care with which I warmed and sweetened it, slightly diluted, “O Jol 
of things began to pall. A decided opposition on the part of the | and conveyed it to his infant stomach through a rubber ashamed 
Browns would have suited my brother exactly. To figure as tube. But it had about as much effect upon him as so much that?” 
the hero of a genuine run-away match, and especially in case | water. My days had come to be a torture, and my nights “No, 1] 


of hot pursuit, which might end in a desperate encounter, | were simply indescribable. I kept him in a cradle at my bed- hardenec 
where he could show off to advantage his daring his unalter- | side, and by dint of continued rocking—which, by the way, I for three 
able love, and his chivalry generally, was an enticing possi- | became so accustomed to that I could rock on asleep is well him mys 


bility to him. But there was no chance for it here. All the | as awake—managed to worry through several weeks until! one little inns 


“ Barkisses” connected with the affair were entirely too | hot, sultry morning, when I felt sick, and even “the grass- in the me 
“willin’.” In fact the whole thing was like the progress of a | hopper seemed a burden,” I again told my brother, and his child 
rosy morning ending in a burst of sunshine, and a wedding- | this time with the energy of despair, that I would not take and the 
march. They were married and gone. care of his child another day for a kingdom. mands. 
Two or three years passed away before we saw them again Of course he felt very much injured, and after a few bitter thrown a 
—in fact we never saw poor Josephine Matilda alive after she | words he laid his head down on the table, and to my utter sur- “Thro 
waved her last adieux to us from the carriage window. John | prise shed tears—crocodile tears they were, to be sure, but “Inda 
came home alone, bringing his baby—a queer, comical, little | even crocodile tears sometimes have their effect, and it ended his heels 
thing, with big, blue veins in its forehead, and tiny claw-like | in our having a long rather confidential chat, in which the tered to 
hands generally tightly clinched as if in sudden rage or pain. | relative merits of soothing-syrup, flag-root, anise-seed, and ‘n luthe! 
“There,” said he, “ Belle, there’s a job for you,” and he | various other magic pacifiers were discussed, and dilated ring to 1 
laid the helpless little atom in my lap. upon in all their possible bearings, till I began to fee! that | “Wha 
How he did cry! For whole days he did: nothing else. | should be a monster of wickedness not to care for the forlom “Wha 
Long, piteous shrieks would issue from his infant throat, and | little creature so naturally committed to my care. And so it child ai 
people often stopped in front of our house, wondering, I dare | was settled again. John went out, brought in everything that pected t 
say, what deed of darkness was being perpetrated in such a | we had ever heard of to quiet crying babies, but not 1 drop I had 
respectable-looking place. of any of it could I coax or force him to take. He would burden ; 
We got a wet nurse for him, but twenty wet nurses would | straighten back and scream, and grow black in the face, till It sent 
have been but a drop in the bucket for this horse-leech of | in mortal terror lest he might die in my arms, and I should told my 
a child. His capacity for taking and holding nourishment | be a murderess indeed (for to speak the truth I had wished the bes 
was only equalled by his capacity for screaming. The nurse | the child dead—I couldn’t help it), I would jump him and must pr 
left. In the course of a month he had three different ones, | play with him, and at every fresh trial the baby gained a out my 
and when the last declared that she “cou/dn’t nor wouldn’t | point. Then I tried putting it into the “one-cow’s” milk. power ¢ 
stan’ it,” and bounced out of the side door one morning with | But swch a sputtering and spitting as ensued on the part of fault of 
her band-box in itsimmaculate white cover, and energetically | that child! That wouldn’t do. He wouldn’t eat at al! if any standin, 
hailed a passing stage, I gave asigh of relief, and took little | of the mixtures were put into his food, and I was at my wit's . all we 
Johnnie under my own especial care. Still, what was / to do | ends to know what to do. He grew frightfully thin—so thin The 1 
with him? I queried a hundred times a day, his screams | I had to hold him on a pillow, and we called in a ‘imous and pre 
ringing in my ears, and at the end was no nearer a conclusion | medical man, who happened to be staying a few days !car Us. had bee 
than I had been when the wretched little object was first laid He looked at the child, prodded him here and there with a perso 
in my arms. And then a sense of irritation grew upon me in | fat, white forefinger, recommended oatmeal, and went away: relate ‘ 
which John was the moving cause.’ He had always openly If anything that was worse than the soothing stuffs, and the consicde 
depreciated me, and kept me in the background, calling mea | oatmeal was soon superseded by arrow-root. This nutritive the tim 
“fright,” and a “mulatto,” and at the time of the wedding | starch (as the dictionaries say ) must have kept him alive, posited 
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else | John was immensely gracious, left money for the manna, 
his voice grew faint—in fact all his symptoms seemed to me | and talked in the most astonishing way of how babies often 
premonitory of some fatal change. Acting on this fear and “turned right about and were the best little things on earth 
urged still further by remorse, I advised John to call in a_ after a while,” all of which was to encourage the woman along. 
young physician of the new school, who had been said to have That night I slept, and dreamed I was hanging over a 
made some remarkable cures. He came and after looking precipice by a thread. In my fright I awoke to find my arm 
very wise for about ten minutes, prescribed “ manna.” swinging wildly to and fro, and my fingers clutching empty 

At tirst I supposed it was the original sacredfood,andmar- air in vain search of the accustomed cradle. The house 
velled greatly. But the man of science enlightened me, with wasn’t itself. I felt like a prisoner let loose, and yet some- 
directions for use, and I made a fresh start with high hopes | thing like the man who wanted to go back to the Bastile. I 
of the result. Strange to say the baby liked it, and for the | half regretted what I had so eagerly demanded to have done. 
first day or two I am convinced he ate more than it was | It was too peaceful. I knew it could not last. 
proper for a child of his age to eat in a week. He got sick, | The end of the week came, and a note also came for John. 
of course, and I got sicker than ever—of him. “It’s no use, | [ had misgivings as I took it, for I thought the girl that 
John,” said I, “he must be put out,” as my brother entered, | brought it looked like one I had seen at Mrs. Briggs’. It was 
looking provokingly cool and fresh, while I was worn toa | a simple, straightforward affair, and as a unique specimen of 
thread, and so nervous my voice trembled. its class should be preserved : 

“Oh, be patient,” was his consoling answer. “Have you a 
tried the flag?” Yure child is so mutch Trubul i Kant 

Of course I had, I had tried everything. But my reply | Kepe him enny longer pleas to come & Take Him away rite off 
was drowned by the piercing shrieks of that terrible child, Yures With respecs 
and after enduring it for a few minutes, he burst out: 

“Belle, that child’s spunky,” and he took the little, lank The next morning that small scion of our race came home. 
thing in his strong hands, and shook him until his wailing Bridget ’spied him before he was fairly in the door, and cried 
voice broke into quavers and semi-quavers, that went tomy out: “ Murther! an’ what dvs possess the spalpeen to live so?”’ 
very heart. . , His next place was with a mother and daughter—they 

“O John!” I cried, “stop. You'll kill him. Aren’t you thought they could “ manage between ’em.” So for asecond 
ashamed of yourself to shake such a poor little thing, like | time I tied on his little lace cap, and kissed him good-bye. 
that ?” | Mrs. Perkins was too old to have much care of the baby, 

“No, I’m not,” he returned with what I thought absolute | but Miss Perkins devoted herself tohim. She used to bring 
hardened cruelty, so quick had been my revulsion of feeling, | him over, mornings, to see his father, looking extremely ju- 
for three minutes before I had been on the point of shaking | venile with her straw hat perched on her head like a butterfly, 


him myself. Now I had nothing but caresses for the“ sweet | and trimmed a /a fastore/ie, Then again there were times 
when we surprised her at home, that she seemed more ad- 


little innocent ” and John and I “were out.” I ordered him 
’ 
vanced. They experimented in infant diet—this mother and 


in the most peremptory manner—“ since he had nearly killed 
his child”—to have some manna warmed for him, af once, daughter—and decided, after a good many trials, that rice- 
and the irritated parent walked away to execute my com- | water suited “his kind of a stomach better’n anything.” And 
mands. In a few minutes he returned saying it had been | he really did seem to improve for atime. But then came the 
thrown away. teeth, and it was worse than ever. The daughter lost her 
“Thrown away !” echoed I, in consternation. interest, for John was rarely at hand to encourage her, and 
“Indade mum,” put in Bridget who had followed close at | one memorable day Mrs. Jenkins herself appeared with 
his heels, “ I thought ’t was nothin’ at all,” and then she mut- Johnnie under her cloak, and the most unwelcome intelli- 
tered to herself of “ messes settin’ round,” of “ Injun-rubber gence upon her lips that she was “tired of takin’ care of 
‘n luther-lungs,” and various other tough things, all refer- other folkes chil’n.” 
ring to my brother’s only son. : After this asoldier’s widow took him in consideration of 
“What'll you do?” asked John at length. having her expenses paid at a second-rate watering-place. It 
“What’ll 7 do?” I echoed, “ What’ll you do? It’s your | was some distance off, and as I watched them out of sight in 
child ain’t it?” Why yes it was, but then men weren't ex- | their hired hack, I made many a rash resolve before I would 
pected to know much about the details of such matters. have that baby back again “I'd break up my home, and go to 
I had been dreadfully tried, and this throwing off of the | hoarding where children were not allowed,” especially such 
burden and responsibility upon my shoulders was too much. preposterous ones as my brother’s. I didn’t know what | 
It sent me quite over to a white heat of indignation, and I | wouldn’t do. However, Johnnie had scarcely been gone a 
told my brother in a few forcible words that I would manage | month before his father began to be called away very often 
the best I could till morning, but before another night he | “on business,” and before the snows had fallen upon poor 
must provide some way for Johnnie to be taken care of with- Josephine’s grave, rumors were afloat that he was thinking of 
out my aid. He looked aghast and wronged beyond the taking unto himself another wife. He did so as soon as the 
power of speech to express.. I was committing the common year of mourning had expired, and took the baby home. But 
fault of not performing the hundredth service, and notwith- although he had improved in the crying he stood somewhat in 
standing I had half killed myself in doing the ninety-ninth | the way of an uninterrupted course of going out, and, to make 
it all went for nothing. _ along story short, he came back to me, formy own. He is now 
The next day I dressed him in his little second-best suit, | jn college, and studies as hard as he once screamed. He has 
and prevailed upon my brother to see a Mrs. Briggs, who | been an unremitting care to me, but everybody says he is 
had been highly spoken of by the clergyman of our church as | a genius, and I fancy that most geniuses are a great care 
a person well fitted for the care of children. Wonderful to | to somebody. At all events I found I missed him, and loved 
relate she was very glad to take the baby for a handsome | him more than I thought I did, and I can truly say that, 
consideration. So in the course of the afternoon I packed | with all the trouble, the great comfort in my lonely life, 
the tiny wardrobe, :tied on his little lace cap, and finally de- _ has been My Brother John’s Baby. 
posited him in Mrs. Briggs’ motherly arms. 


Mis Briggs 


—Elisabeth A. Davis. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S OOOKING. 


SENSIBLE VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


cable separation,” when a _ husband 


his Sister Susan used to cook, and does 
it in a way calculated to disparage his 
wife’s choicest dishes and discourage 
her utmost endeavors to please an un- 
deserving husband. Now, my wife’s 
cooking is wholly unlike my mother’s 
and unlike my grandmother's, but I 
manage to sustain life on it; I am, in 
fact, very fond of it, and there are no 


little sighs because of unfortunate comparisons in which Mrs. 
Dane’s dishes always come out second best. I was satisfied 
with my grandmother's cooking, I am satisfied with my wife’s. 
In this matter of eating, I hold it the best policy to literally 
take, or eat “the goods that the gods send and ask no ques- 
tions for conscience’s sake.” 

Most of our modern dishes are very delicious. Catherine 
Owen and Miss Parloa are blessings to mankind, and yet I 
often wonder why so many of my grandmother's dishes are 
obsolete. Who knows what “cumnoddle” is? All I know is 
that it’s a dainty bit of lean pork rolled in some kind of a mix- 
ture and fried very brown. My knowledge ends here. I may 
not have the name spelled right, but that is the way it is pro- 
nounced. And “scrappel,”—our butcher says he has “ scrap- 
pel,” and such stuff as it is; not the least earthly resemblance 
does it bear to the scrappel my grandmother made. And how 
many housewives make “souse” in this day and age of the 
world? It is twenty years since I ate “souse” that was 
“souse”’ and not a pasty, lumpy, tasteless mixture of pig’s 
feet and vinegar. It always reminds me of glue. Noodle 
soup is so simply and easily made that anybody ought to be 
able to make it well, and yet I defy Miss Parloa, herself, to 
make it so that it will look and taste and smell just like my 
dear old grandmother’s noodle soup. I remember that her 


favorite seasoning was “ passly,” and it don’t seem to me that | 


it is used so very much now. ‘The last noodle soup I ate was 
at one of the best hotels in America. The noodles were in 
great, hard, white looking chunks. Again I have had a string 
or two of vermicelli or maccaroni put into a weak broth and 
set before me as “genuine noodle soup.” 

The cookies of the present day are good, so good, indeed, 
that I often feel like rebelling when Mrs. Dane doles her’s out 
to me in beggarly lots of four and five at atime. They ave 
good, but they are wot like Grandmother Dane’s cookies of 
twenty years ago. Her’s were yellow and half or three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick and all specked through and through 
with caraway or anise seeds, and they tasted,—well, I can’t 
begin to tell how good they did taste. Maybe it was because 
I stole them that they tasted so good. I used to slip into the 
“buttery” and surreptitiously extract cookies, a dozen at a 
time, from the stone jar in which they were put ona high 
shelf. Sometimes grandmother caught me in the act and 
then—but there are scenes in the lives of most women and 
men that they would gladly blot out from the pages of memory. 
This is one of the scenes I wish to forget. 

I sometimes buy “cottage cheese” of our milkman. My 
grandmother called it “smear-case.” I spell it just as she 
pronounced it. She used to mix it with egg and sugar and 
spices and make some kind of a pie with a sweet crust that 
was ever so good. Who knows anything about it? Her 


A MAN considers it good and sufficient | 
cause for divorce, or, at least, an “ ami- | 


harps eternally on how his mother or 
his grandmother or his Aunt Jane or | 


bickerings, no tears, no discouraged | 


| ginger-bread, ginger cookies and raised doughnuts wer 
| things I like to think about when I am very hungry. But | 
| never worry my wife with these reflections. The Lord’s bes 
| gift to me was boundless good nature and an optimistic tep. 
dency toward the belief that everything that befalls me is fo, 
the best. The “Ten Dollars a Week” bill of fare is good 


enough for our family of five, if none of my grandmother's 
dishes are in it. 


—Zenas Dane. 


TABLE NAPKINS. 
The law of the napkin is but vaguely understood. One of ovr 
esteemed metropolitan contemporaries informs an eager inquirer 
that it is bad form to fold the napkin after dinner, that the proper 
thing is to throw it with negligent disregard on the table hesice 
the plate, as to fold it would be a reflection on the host, and imply 
a familiarity that would not befit an invited guest. But the thought. 
ful reader will agree with us that this studied disorder is likely to 

be a good deal more trying to a fastidious hostess than an un- 
studied replacing of the napkin in good order beside the visitor's 
plate. The proper thing is to fold the fabric with unostent:tious 
care, and lay it on the left of the plate, far from the liquids, 
liqueurs and coffee and thus testify to the hostess that her care 
in preparing the table has been appreciated. The napkin has 
played famous parts in the fortunes of men and women. |i was 
one of the points admired in Marie Stuart that, thanks to her ex. 
quisite breeding in the court of Marie de Medici, her table was 
more imposing than the full court of her ‘great rival and execv- 
tionet, Elizabeth. At the table of the latter the rudest forms were 
maintained, the dishes were served on the table, and the great 
queen helped herself to the platter without fork or spoon, a page 
standing behind her with a silver ewer to bathe her fingers when 
the flesh had been torn from the roasts. At the court of the em- 
pire, Eugenie was excessively fastidious. The use of a napkin 
and the manner of eating an egg made or ruined the career of a 
guest. The great critic, Saint Beuve, was disgraced and le(t off 
the visiting list because at a breakfast with the emperor and em- 
press at the Tuileries he carelessly opened his napkin and spread 
it over his two knees and cut his egg in two in the middle. The 
court etiquette prescribed that the half-folded napkin should lie on 
the left knee to be used in the least obtrusive manner in touching 
the lips, and the egg was to be merely broken on the larger end 
with the edge of the spoon and drained with its tip. The truth is, 
luxury and invention push table appliances so far that few can be 
expected to know the particular convention that may be considered 
good form in any diversified society. The way fora young fellow 
to do is to keep his eyes open—which, unless he is in love, he can 
do—and note what others do.—Household Words. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S WARNING. 


O fly! O fly, why don’t you die? 
Your father and your mother died 
Along with all your brothers 

And forty thousand others ! 


You know we never asked you here, 
Nor ever wanted you to stay ; 
Foraging on our rations 

You, nor your blood relations. 


O fly, my wrath is waxing warm, 
*Twas bad enough in hot July, 
Your unheard of assurance! 
To-day, ’tis past endurance! 


The mercury way down to “Zed!” 
The cisterns cracking overhead ! 
The water pipes all freezing 

And every body sneezing. 


So fly, you’d better mind your eye ! 
You'll find yourself “‘ zon est” instead ; 
I give you solemn warning 
This frosty winter morning. 


—Mrs. Sarch DeW. Gamivel.. 
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BEING “BROUGHT UP BY HAND,” 


E have our own theories, born in some 
cases of practical experience, and 
in others formulated in busy brains, 
ever hard at work for the good of hu- 


of thoughtful consideration, and the 
subject I am about to present is one 
of practical importance to every 
young mother in the land. Fifty 
years ago the art of feeding infants 
in any other manner than the nat- 
ural one was practically unknown. In those rare cases where 
the mother had died in child-birth, unless there was some good 
neighbor or aunt with a young child who could take the 
desolate little one to her motherly arms and nurse it with 
her own child, feeding the babe with a spoon was the only 
other method then known. In those days the child “ brought 
up by hand” was a curiosity for miles around. 

But the world moves, and the demand will always cause 
, supply, hence the nursing bottle sprang into existence,— 
the merciful patent of some genius who had an ambition 
to benefit his fellow men—or rather women. How, when, 
or where the first nursing bottle was made, I do not know, 
but certainly no other modern improvement has been of any 
more benefit to humanity than this. 


In the old days the mother nursed her child in ignorance | 


of all the laws of health, which now say, “nurse your babe if 
you are healthy, and it is in every way practicable that 
you should.” No matter what inherited diseases lurked 
hidden in her constitution, no matter if the seeds of scrofula, 
consumption, or dropsy poisoned the blood which flowed in 
her veins, the little child whose unconscious inheritance was 
disease, was doomed to draw with its first breath still more 
poison with its mother’s milk. 

How such children lived and grew to manhood and woman- 
hood is a mystery, but it was simply a survival of the fittest. 
But to-day we are wiser in our generation, and the intelligent 
physician does not hesitate to instruct the young parents 
in that respect. There is a wide-spread distrust of the bottle 
as the means of sustenance for the infant, and the mother 
who is obliged to depend on it, is often a subject of ridicule, 
but be it understood, the objection comes principally from 
those elderly ladies who have reared their families in the 
good old-fashioned way. The laws of health and hygiene did 
not trouble them; they bore their babies and nursed them in 
total ignorance as to what their future health might be. What 
matter if the old church-yard was thickly studded with rows 
of small white stones, sacred to the memory of Mary, John, 
Abby, and James. They died in infancy; carried off by 
a mysterious “ Providence,” and the dear old parson who 


preached every Sunday from the high old-fashioned pulpit, | 
told the afflicted parents that Jesus loved the little ones | 


more than they did; so he took them from this sinful world 
tohis tender bosom. He told them the ways of providence 
were past finding out, and they must bow in submission to a 
higher power, all of which perhaps was true, and they were 
comforted; and more little Johns and Abbys were born 
to them, and out of an even dozen, perhaps six survived 
the period of infancy. But the aged are naturally averse 
to innovations of any kind, and so the dear old ladies with 
a horror of bottles, ridicule any different customs from the 
old ones, which were “good enough for them.” The mother 
of to-day, by the time she has seen two or three nursing 
children carried away from her desolate heart, will naturally 
think that perhaps it may be some constitutional trouble 


» manity in general; either are worthy | 
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or other childish diseases, and she will have resource to the 


and is hardy and healthy. So does not such an experience 

as that prove conclusively that the old methods are not 

always the best? The perfectly healthy mother should by 
all means nurse her child, provided she is not obliged to 
over-heat her blood in manual labor, but in that case the 
bottle is most decidedly the lesser evil. 

There should be no duty more pleasing to the young 
mother than in feeding her child in the way nature has 
provided, and if she is healthy, no other pleasure or duty 
should interfere with that one, but no mother who is delicate 
or consumptive, or who inherits any disease, nervous or other- 
wise, should ever attempt to nurse her children. 

If possible, secure the milk from a young and healthy cow. 
Have it fresh at least once each day, and if perfectly conven- 
ient, have it brought both at morning and night. Use a 
proportion of water to suit the stomach, age and condition of 
the child. Use little or no sugar. Many of the patent foods 
prepared expressly for that purpose are good. I have used 
two or three different kinds with the most excellent results, 
but a/ways with milk. 

Just what kind and degree to use, each mother must deter- 
mine for herself. No two children can be treated precisely 
alike, as constitutions and temperaments vary so much, only 
be very careful to have the food fresh and wholesome, and 
| above all else, keep the bottles clean and sweet. 

A quick and thorough method of cleansing the bottles 
is this: Always keep at least two bottles for daily use, 
and when the child is using one, keep the other immersed in 
cold water. After having thoroughly rinsed the bottle and 
attachments, fill a clean dish with cold water, and add 
one tablespoonful of common baking soda. Put the bottles 
and a// the attachments in the water; set on the stove, and 
let it slowly come to a boiling heat ; remove and rinse well in 
clear, warm water. Do this at least every morning, and 
oftener if the weather is very hot. If care is taken in washing 
the bottles and rubber after the child is done feeding, and the 
above method pursued every day, the whole will be absolutely 
sweet, and no brushes, shot, or paper wads, ever need be 
used. If we must use bottles, let us at least use every 
precaution and care in keeping them clean. 

If possible, remove the child reared in this manner to the 
country, the first summer of its existence, but do not change 
the food, except changing from one cow to another, which in 
all probability will not affect the child in the least. Con- 
densed milk is preferred by some on account of its uniformity, 
and if it is difficult to procure good cow’s milk, use it by 
all means in preference to slops. 

Use the brains with which you have been endowed, in 
the care of your child, and remember that in its infancy, you 
are laying the foundation for its future, and the first requisite 
for that future is a strong constitution and good bodily 
health. Let us look to gwa/ity rather than guantity in our 
| families, and if modern inventions are improvements over cld 
methods, let us use them understandingly, and profit by the 


enlightened age in which we live. 
—Helen N. Packard. 


AND OTHERWISE. nursing bottle for the next little one; and the child thrives, 
| 
| 


DISH WASHING. 
First a pan of boiling water, 
With a foamy, soapy top, 
Then the glasses, one by one, 
Being careful not to drop; 
Then the teaspoons and the knives, 
With a teaspoon or two; 
Then the china and the tins, 
Nothing now is left to do.—Mew Age. 
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| avenues opened up for woman’s self-support, but so far | hag 
LITERATURE AND CAKE MAKING. _ failed to enter any that I had tried. 
SUCCESSFULLY “TAKING THE CAKE.” I took my cakes to the fair the next day, and when the pre. 
OUR essay shows marked origi- | miums were awarded each cake bore the coveted bit of req 
nality andis admirably written, pasteboard. The committee in that department had not beep 
Miss Lee,” said my teacher, as | slow to appreciate the merits of my cake, and each of then 
he returned my graduating es- | sold at a handsome price, that, together with my prejniun 
say tome. I was not surprised | money, making a very nice return for my labor. A fricnd of 
by his commendation. My liter- | mine, who bought one of the cakes, was intending to celebrate 
ary efforts always called forth | a wedding anniversary the next week. 
high praise in school, and my ad- “I do wish I could have such cake as this rose creim 
miring ciassmates looked upon | my party,” she said, as we were leaving the fair ground 
me as an embryo authoress, together. 
who, no doubt, in the years to| “I shall be only too glad to make your cake for you,” | 
come, would take first rank | promptly responded. “I am very anxious to earn some 
among the literary. luminaries. | money, and as I haven't any talent, it seems, for anything 
Indeed, I had cherished that but baking and cooking, I am going to turn that to account,” 
idea myself, for, in the sublime ignorance and assumptionof | My friend was delighted with my proposition. “ At last] 
youth, I did not realize the vast difference between the literary | had found something,” I soliloquized exultantly, “ that would 
ability brought out by school compositions and that which a | not come under the head of ‘ respectfully declined.’ Some. 
critical world demands for its edification and entertainment. | how I felt a burden lifted from my shoulders. I had made 
I had one decidedly unliterary trait, I was extremely fond of | twelve dollars on my first venture at posing before the public 
housekeeping ; and after I left school, instead of ink-stained | as a cake maker, and I had the prospect of earning several 
fingers attesting to the direction of my aspirations, I was | more the next week. 
oftenest to be found with my hands manipulating bread or Mrs. Leonard’s cake was a great success. “I believe you 
mixing cake. My dreams were all but forgotten when the | could compete with a city caterer,” she said admiringly, when 
hard times of the ensuing winter embarrassed father to such | I sent the cake to her the day of the party. “ Hereafter you 
an extent that I began to feel the need of becoming self- | can count me as a regular customer.” 
supporting. “T am delighted to hear it, ma’am, and I hope you will 
“Now,” I thought exultantly, “I will verify the predictions | recommend me to your friends,” I replied, in a professional 
so often made as to my possible literary success.”’ tone, which Mrs. L. assured me was quite the proper thing 
Household affairs suffered at my hands during the next | in my new role. 
few days—I was writing a story. At last it was finished and And she did recommend my efforts. Bellefontaine was 
sent to a publisher. Of course, I expected a check in return, | unusually gay that season, and scarcely a week went by that 
for I did not stop to think how many times that writers are | I did not receive orders for cakes, kisses, sandtarts, ete. 
disappointed in this respect. In lieu of the check came the | Sandtarts were a sweet that appealed to the public at large, 
regulation “respectfully declined” from the publisher. Was | and I made a very pretty sum of money that winter by sup- 
not Miss Alcott and other successful writers so treated in | plying a confectionery store not far from our house with the 
their first attempt? I reasoned, and so again and again I sent | delectable little cakes. Compounding cake was with me a 
away my MSS., always to be met with the same result. In | positive pleasure. It was not the lofty employment | had 
despair I had gone back to my household duties. I was in | once designed to do, and I ought to have had qualms of con- 
the kitchen one day baking cake, when Mrs. Lathrop, our | science, a medical friend told me, for throwing dyspeptic 
neighbor, came in. temptations into weak humanity’s way; but I laughingly told 
“Why don’t you take some of your cake to the fair next | him that our daily bill of fare would have to be completely 
week ?” she asked. revolutionized before we could be brought to discard cake, 
I had wasted the greater part of the summer in my attempt | or find a substitute for it, as a necessary accompaniment to 
at authorship, and now September had come, and with it the | every tea table, wedding feast, or party luncheon. You see 
annual county fair, in which the natives of Bellefontaine took | I had found cake making an easy, pleasant way in which to 
great interest. make money, and I had no notion of hearing my occupz:tion 
“T have no fancy work to take,” Mrs. Lathrop went on, | decried. It was a great gratification to me to be able to 
“so I am going to make cake for my contribution to the | lighten father’s cares by contributing many a dollar towards 
ladies’ department.” the household expenditures, and I believe I never realized 
“T’ll make some too,” I mentally decided, for my success | the true purpose of life until I became independent and er- 
in cake baking had long been assured. : joyed the sweet satisfaction that comes by giving he!p to 
The day before the opening of the fair I worked industri- | others in time of need. My old aspirations had been put 
ously, and by night I had a shelf full of delicious looking | aside as something unattainable, but I did not love mental 
cake to show for my work,—angel’s food, caramel cake, com- | growth the less, and during the long winter evenings | read 
posed of dainty layers spread thick between with the caramel | and studied diligently with my brother, who was preparing to 
filling, rose cream, ice cream, white perfection,—I was proud | enter college. I was fast awakening to the realities of life, 
of my culinary skill. and the more knowledge I gained the more I realize: my 
“Open a bakery, Cousin, and I’ll insure you a fortune in | utter inability to even fill a long-felt want through the medium 
no time,” said my Cousin Rob, at the pantry door, as I stood | of my pen. 
there looking at my work approvingly. By the time winter had merged into spring, I had estab- 
“I don’t know but that I'll profit by your suggestion,” I | lished quite a reputation for culinary skill, and I had made a 
answered. “I must do something, and there’s not a clerk- | contract with the proprietor of an ice cream parlor to furnish 
ship, school, or anything of the kind to be found in Bellefon- | him with daily supplies of cake. This secured me a steady 
taine this year,” and I sighed, thinking how very anxious I salary during the season, and moving my big gasoline stove 
was to be independent. One heard so much about the many | out on to the back porch when the summer heat made the 
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kitchen somewhat oppressive, I did not find my summer's | Original in 


work at allirksome. There’s nothing succeeds like success, | 
and when at the end of my second year’s experiment I was 
able to deposit a nice little sum in the bank, I felt called upon 
to tell the story of the way in which I succeeded, thinking, 
perhaps, if it did not come back “ respectfully declined,” that 
it might furnish some suggestion to others who, like myself, 
had no great talent whereby to win fame and fortune, and had 
no special aptitude or liking for the regulation employments 
women usually follow in their attempts at self-support. 

—An Editor from Ohio. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

[Seekers after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of 
Houschold Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 
department of GooD HouseKEEPING. Adle pens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, 
and others will be secured as occasion may require, The Inquiry Meeting 


is now open.| 


KOUMISS, 

\ lady who says she has “lived on Koumiss for a year, more or 
less,” sends us the following recipe for making it, in response to 
“Inquiry No. 6,” in our “ Pursuit of Knowledge” department of 
February 20th.—Zditer of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Koumiss.—Take lager beer bottles with patent stops. Put in each 
bottie enough #zew milk to come to the bottom of the neck. Be very par- 
ticular about this, as there must be room for expansion or the bottles will 
burst. Then put in each bottle one teaspoonful of strained distillery 
yeast and one teaspoonful of white sugar. Place in a temperature of 
eighty degrees for six hours. During this time shake gently at two 
separate times; that is, each two hours. Then put on ice for three days. 
It will keep on ice about a week. Open carefully into a pitcher. 


CHICKENS, GEESE AND DUCKS. 
How THEY SHOULD BE CARVED. 
[In response to ‘‘ Inquiry 9” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 21.] 


To carve a chicken, begin by sticking the fork in the pinion, and 
drawing it towards the leg, and then passing the knife underneath, 
taking off the wing at the joint. Then slip the knife between the 


leg and the body, to cut through the joint, and with the fork turn | 


the leg back, and the joint will give way. Next take off the other 
wing and leg. If the chicken has been trussed with the liver and 
gizzard, help a piece of each with the wing. After the joints are 
cut off, enter the knife into the top of the breast, and cut under the 
merry-thought so as to loosen it, lifting it with the fork. Cut slices 
from both sides of the breast, then separate the side bones from 
the back. The breast and wings are considered the most delicate 
parts of the chicken, the back the least desirable. 

Tv carve a goose, separate the leg from the body by putting the 
fork into the small end of the limb, pressing close to the body, and 
then passing the knife under, and turning the leg back as the joint 
is cut through. To take off the wing, put the fork into the small 
end of the pinion, and slip the knife under, separating the joint. 
Then cut under the breast bone and take it off, and cut slices from 
the breast. Next turn over the goose and dismember the other 
side. Take off the two upper side bones, next the wings, and then 
the lower side bones. The breast and legs of a goose are the 
choice pieces. 

/n carving a duck, place the head to the right, cut off the wing 
nearest first, then the leg and second joint, then slices of the breast 


until the bone appears ; insert the knife between the bone and flesh | 


and separate them. This is the choicest bit of a duck. The side 
bone lies beside the rump, and it can be taken out without separat- 
ing the whole bone. Next turn the duck, and proceed in the same 
way as upon the other side. The lower part of the leg of a duck 
is hard and stringy and is never helped, but allowed to remain on 
the dish. 

Partridges pheasants, pigeons and grouse are carved in the same 
manner as chickens. Qwails, woodcocks and snipes are merely 


split down the back with a sharp, thin knife—so also are all small | 


birds—giving half to each person. ; 
In helping plates to gravy or sauce, never pour it over the meat, 
fowl or fish, but put it aside on the plate. 
Mrs. EvIza PARKER. 


DIED OF EMBROIDERY. 


The crape hangs gloomily beside the door 
Where Death had never entered in before ; 
And in the darkened house the mother lay, 

Who bade farewell to home and friends that day ; 
Her eyes were closed, her face was thin and white ; 
Her voice was hushed, no more to say “‘ Good night ”’ 
To the fair children, weeping down below, 

Who could not sleep, though past their hour to go, 
And still the youngest, through her sobbing said, 
“Come, Mamma, come, and take me up to bed ;” 
The father sat, his head bowed on his hand, 

This sudden blow he scarce could understand ; 
The house was fair and beautiful within, 

Each room displayed where tasteful hands had been, 
And rich embroideries met one everywhere 

On sofa, mantel and on easy chair, 

And on the floor, by patient fingers wrought, 
Luxuriant rugs, small means could not have bought ; 
Each table napkin and each pillow sham 
Displayed a finely hand-worked monogram ; 

The childrens’ dresses, from the eldest down, 
Whatever texture, color, blue or brown, 

Were all embroidered with devices rare, 

And every stitch was laid with choicest care ; 
How pleasant must it be when one is dead, 

To leave so many tokens lightly spread 

Before the eyes of those we leave behind, 

That in our labors they some comfort find ; 

Ah! does the grieving husband, sitting there, 
Appreciate these dainty treasures rare ? 

Alas! he has in them too late espied 

The instrument of her slow suicide ; 

And now their sight drives him almost insane, 

So great the loss and for such paltry gain; 

And sitting there he thinks how, by his side, 
Night after night she had her needle plied; 

And on her work she so intent had grown, 

He felt each day left more and more alone ; 

He saw each day how pale and wan she grew 

And yet she said ’twas work that she must do, 
And when he begged her stop, to him she said, 
That these embroideries really must be had, 

And since, if purchased, all their means ’twould take, 
The decorations she must surely make ; 


And when he asked, “‘ why need they such things wear ?”’ 


She turned away as though in mute despair, 
And on her face was pictured such distress, 
*Twould seem the peril were to life, not dress ; 
And so to her he gave the matter o’er, 

And on she labored, weary as before ; 
Embroid’ry seemed to him the bane of life, 
Because it claimed the whole soul of his wife ; 
And now he sits beside his hearth, alone, 
Reaping what from mistaken views had grown ; 
And this conviction ever will abide, 


That of embroidery his young wife died. 


Beside him at the office, day by day, 

There toils a man upon the same small pay, 
Whose home cannot such fair adorning boast, 
And yet, to him, life seems to bring the most 

Of all that fills the soul with truest joy, 

And least of that which ever doth annoy ; 

His children go to school in plain attire, 

And gaining knowledge seems their great desire ; 
The loving mother has a thought that they 

Be inwardly adorned each passing day, 

And strives to teach them, with unceasing care, 
To think of what they are, not what they wear ; 
And after all her daily duties done, 

She gives herself to gladden every one ; 

Her happy face adorns their plain abode 

More than the daintiest work by hand bestowed, 
By guarding health and temper, brains and eyes, 
She makes her home a blessed paradise 

From which her children shall at length go forth 
With wisdom that shall beautify the earth. 


—Mary W. Gleason. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
WIDE CROCHETED EDGING. 

ATERIALS.—Marshall’s linen thread No. 70; steel 
f yi crochet hook, or Star Light two thread Saxony, 
A\ t fine bone hook. Make a chain of 53 stitches, 
X (2 turn. First row—pass over eleven stitches, 
5 1. one treble crochet into each of the three next 
SN stitches, four chain, pass over five stitches, one 
treble into the next, five chain, pass over five 
stitches, one treble into the next, six chain, 
pass over six stitches, one treble into the next, 
five chain, pass over five stitches, one treble 
into each of three next stitches, six chain, pass 
over six stitches, one treble into the next, three chain, pass 

over three stitches, one treble into the next, turn. 
Second row—six chain, one treble into top of next treble, 


five chain, pass over five stitches, one treble into each of five | 


next stitches, four chain, one-half treble, seven trebles and 
one-half treble under next six chain, one-half treble, seven 
trebles and one-half treble under next chain, three chain, pass 
over four stitches, one treble into each of five next stitches, 
five chain, pass over four chain, one treble into the next, turn. 

Third row—nine chain, pass over four-stitches, one treble 
into each of seven next stitches, five chain, one treble into 
center of next scallop of trebles, five chain, one treble into the 
center of next treble, five chain, one treble into the chain be- 
fore the five trebles of last row, one into each of the trebles, 
and one into the next chain, four chain, pass over four stitches, 
one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into the 
fourth of six chain at the turn of last row, turn. 

Fourth row—six chain, one treble into the top of first treble, 
four chain, pass over four stitches, one treble into each of 
nine next stitches, four chain, one-half treble, seven trebles, 
and one-half treble under the next five chain, four chain, pass 
over four stitches, one treble into each of nine next stitches, 
five chain, pass over five stitches, one treble into the next, turn. 

Fifth row—eight chain, pass over four stitches, one treble 
into each of eleven next stitches, seven chain, one double into 
the center of scallop of trebles, seven chain, pass over seven 
stitches, one treble into each of eleven next stitches, two 
chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into 
next treble, turn. 

Sixth row—six chain, one treble into next treble, three 
chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of nine 
next stitches, four chain, one treble into center of seven chain, 
five chain, one treble into center of next seven chain, five 
chain, pass over four stitches, one treble into each of nine 
next stitches, four chain, pass over four stitches, one treble 
into the next, turn. 

Seventh row—-seven chain, pass over five stitches, one treble 
into each of seven next stitches, six chain, one-half treble, 
seven trebles, one-half treble under the second five chain of 
last row, four chain, pass over six stitches, one treble into each 


Tenth row—six chain, one treble into next treble, six chain, 
one treble into center of three trebles, three chain, pass over 
three stitches, one treble into the next, five chain, one doul)le 
into center of scallop of trebles, six chain, one double into 
center of next scallop, four chain, one treble into center of 
three chain, three chain, one treble into center of three 
trebles, five chain, pass over four stitches, one treble into the 
next, turn. 

Eleventh row—eight chain, pass over four stitches, one 
treble into each of three next stitches, five chain, pass over 
five stitches, one treble into the next, five chain, pass over 
five stitches, one-half treble into the next, five chain, one 
treble into center of next five chain, five chain, pass over five 
stitches, one treble into each of three next stitches, five 
chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into 
next treble, turn. Repeat from second row till long enough, 


then add the following edge : 

First row—one double crochet into a stitch in the depth of 
scallop, three chain, pass over six stitches, two trebles separ- 
ated by five chain into next stitch, pass over three stitches, 
two double trebles separated by five chain into the next, *pass 
over three stitches, two double trebles separated by seven 
chain into the next,* repeat from * to * twice more, pass over 
three stitches, two double trebles separated by five chain into 
the next, pass over three stitches, two trebles separated by five 
chain into the next, three chain. Repeat from beginning of row. 

Second row—one double treble into the double between two 
scallops, two trebles separated by five chain into center of 
next five chain, *two trebles separated by seven chain into 
the center of next five chain,* repeat from * to * four times 
more, two trebles separated by five chain into the center of 


next five chain. Repeat from beginning of row. 

To make a half treble crochet put the thread over the hook, 
pass the hook through a stitch of the foundation, draw through, 
put thread over hook and draw it through all three loops on the 
hook together. The stitch is the same as long double stitch. 

To make a treble crochet put the thread over hook once, 


| insert the hook into the foundation, draw a stitch through the 


of seven next stitches, four chain, one treble into next treble, 
three chain, one treble into next treble, turn. 

Eighth row—six chain, one treble into next treble, five | 
chain, pass over five stitches, one treble into each of five next | 
stitches, two chain, one treble into top of first half treble of | 
last row, five chain, one double into center of scallop of trebles, | 
five chain, one treble into next half treble, five chain, pass over | 
seven stitches, one treble into each of five next stitches, two | 
chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into the next, turn. 

Ninth row—five chain, three treble into center of five trebles, 
five chain, one-half treble, seven trebles, and one-half treble 
under each five chain, six chain, three trebles into center of 
five trebles, six chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, 
one treble into next treble, turn. 


foundation; you will then have three stitches on the hook, 
put thread over again and draw through two stitches, put 
thread over again and draw through the next two stitches. 

To make a double treble crochet, put thread twice over the 
hook, insert the hook into the foundation, put thread over the 
hook, draw through the foundation, put thread over the hook, 
draw through two stitches, put thread over the hook a second 
time, and draw through two stitches, put over thread a third 
time, and draw through two last stitches on hook. 

KNITTED SKIRT. 

This will fit a child from four to-five years of age. 

MaTERIALS.—Three skeins of Star Light Scotch Yarn, any 
shade desired. Four Needles No. 10, and four No. 12, of 
wood or bone. 

Commence at bottom of skirt, cast 176 stitches divided up 
on each of three No. 10 needles, *five plain, seam three,* re- 
peat from * to * all round. Continue to work in this way for 
six inches, then with needles No. 12, knit a round plain and 
seam a round alternately for three inches. 

In the next round narrow after each fourteenth stitch all 


_round. Now work in rows backwards and forwards in plain 
_ knitting for one inch, this forms the opening at the back. 


Next row—*narrow after every fourteenth stitch,* repeat 
from * to * allacross. Nowdoone inch of plain knitting, then 
bind off. 

Edge to finish bottom of skirt, is crocheted as follows: 
*One double crochet into a stitch, pass over one stitch, five 
trebles into the next, pass over one stitch,* repeat from * to 
* all round, 

—Fva M. Niles. 
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WASTE IN THE LARDER. 
AnD How Mucu oF tr MAY BE PREVENTED. 


A housewife’s duty is to prevent waste. She must therefore 
know what is likely to go to waste and why, or perhaps she will do 
just what is wanted to spoil things which would have kept a little 
longer if they had been left alone. Most things in the larder are 
perishable, but not all alike. 

Meat will keep three weeks in dry, frosty weather, and more 
than a week in cold dry weather, but not one week in damp, and 
hardly a day in very hot weather. If it has been frozen, it must 
lie in a rather warm place three or four hours before it is cooked. 
Meat should be taken down from the hooks every day, well looked 
over and wiped dry, and the hooks scalded and dried before the | 
meat is put up again. Do not flour it. In very hot weather it is | 
sometimes necessary to rub salt over the outside of a joint which 
is not to be cooked that day; but putting into a pan of treacle is | 
much better, only it requires care, so as not to leave bits of fat, | 
etc., in the pan when you take out the meat, and plenty of cold 
water to wash off what sticks to the joint when it comes out. It 
must, however, be carefully looked over when it comes from the 
butcher, and any doubtful bits pared off and burnt. If meat shows 
signs of “ turning,” it must at once be put into a very hot oven for 
half an hour, so as to be partly cooked. If it has really spoilt, 
nothing will save it, because the inside of the joint is then bad; 
but if it is browned, not just scorched, in time, the inside will be 
found perfectly nice. Of course, in a doubtful case, it may all be 
sliced up and fried; but then, as a joint, it is spoilt. 

The dripping from a half spoilt joint is nseless for food, and the 
bone will certainly spoil soup. Some cooks will plunge the meat 
into boiling water to save it, but this additional wetting is much 
more likely to hasten the catastrophe. In hot weather every bone 
must be baked, whether it is to make stock that day or not. Soup 
is just as good from baked bones as from raw ones. Every bone 
that has been boiled must be placed in a sharp heat and quite 
dried, and “scraps” which would help to make stock must be 
burnt if the cook has no time or room to make it. For one little 
bone is enough to spoil all the milk and cream, and will cause all 
perishable things in the larder to be just ready to decay. 

The microscope helps us to understand the amazing rapidity 
with which germs multiply and diffuse themselves, but no one is 
yet able to say where their venom stops; probably they do harm 
to the entire house at the least. If bones are thoroughly dried, 
they will dono harm. All fat and suet should be cooked as soon | 
as possible after it comes into the house; it should be wiped, | 
sliced thin, and boiled for two or three hours, then strained, and 
the skin, which seems like leather, burnt in the middle of a hot | 
fire. As soon as the fat is hard, it should be removed from the | 
gravy, soup, or stock, wiped dry, and folded in thin paper. In | 
very hot weather, sometimes it will not cake. Then a plate must 
be spared for it. The superfluous fat from a joint reduced to 
mince should be treated in the same way. 

lish must be cooked as soon as possible after it is caught. If, 
however, there is more than can be eaten in one day, the superflu- 
ous part should be boiled for five minutes, even if it is to be fried 
afterward—it can be dried; but nearly all fish is very nice stewed 
like eels, with the same sauce, and par-boiled fish is as good this 
way as if it were quite fresh. 

Never allow any meat or fish to lie if you can hang it up. 

Game and poultry should be drawn, but not plucked or skinned, 
dried inside, and hung head upward. 

Milk is the most troublesome article in the larder, and really 
wants a safe to itself. It “takes up” the slightest suspicion of 
taint, and becomes most objectionable without turning sour. City 
people, at any rate, should boil the milk as soon as it comes in, 
from April to December. Then it should be strained into a clean 
flat pan, which must be scalded and rinsed with, first, a little soda, 
and then clean water, every time itis used. It is a help to mistress 
and maid to have two pans—one brown, one white—to use on al- 
ternate days, so as to insure time for purification. Country milk a 
little sour may be used for a pudding, or to make scones (one-half 
pint to one pound of oatmeal or brown meal, into which you have 


mixed one-fourth ounce carbonate of soda); but the milk which 
has been rattled about from 2 a. m. to 8 or 9 generally seems good 


for nothing when stale. In case of serious illness in hot weather, 
or whether a young child’s nourishment is in question, ice is nec- 
essary. In default of “ professional” apparatus, tie up as much 
ice as half a yard of flannei will hold, pass a stout lath through the 
string, and lay it across a metal tub; oval is more convenient than 
round. The ice will hang down and drip in the middle of the tub, 
and jugs of milk, bottles of soda water, or any thing else will stand 
at the ends. Cover the tub, stick and all, with a thick board, and 
that with a damp. almost wet cloth. The milk may be boiled first, 
but must be cold before it is put with the ice. A damp cloth, with- 
out ice, keeps things much cooler than they are when uncovered. 

Cheese, uncut, only needs to be kept dry. After it is cut, it 
should be wrapped in a buttered paper scraped almost dry. But- 
ter may be rendered less troublesome in summer by being covered 
with a huge flower pot large enough to inclose the plate and rest in 
a tray in which there is some cold water. Leaving butter in water 
spoils it. Bread should be covered closely from the air. The 
pans want wiping once or twice a week, and then heating very 
hot; the bread must not be put in again until the pan is cold, nor 
warm bread ever covered up. 

All vegetables, when cut, may be kept fresh by putting the stalks 
into water. Servants generally insist on immersing them, which 
favors decomposition. Parsley in particular can seldom be guarded 
from a watery grave. Carrots, turnips, and the like, if placed in 
layers in a box of sand, will keep for many weeks, I believe months. 
Clean new laid eggs will keep quite fresh for months if buried in 
dried salt well closed. Boiled potatoes ought to be laid out on a 
plate, and are then as good for frying or mashing as if they were 
freshly cooked. Servants have an unaccountable fancy for throw- 
ing them away, or, if desired to fry them, chopping and mashing 
them first, which entirely spoils them. If left heaped up, they will 
often spoil in one night, and must be burnt. No vegetable should 
be put into soup until the day that it is to be used. If any soup, 
complete, is left, it must be sharply boiled the next morning, and 
put into a fresh, clean pan. The gray earthenware jars made 
for salt are most valuable for such purposes and for keeping viands 
hot or stewing things. Chopped spinach can be warmed in one of 
them, and, as it takes time to prepare, may be boiled, etc., the day 
before, and thus served in perfection at the early dinner or 
luncheon. Cabbage, French beans, and vegetable marrows are 
better dressed as salad if they have cooled, and in hot weather are 
almost as treacherous for keeping as shellfish. 

Fruits, like vegetables, will keep very fresh if you can manage 
to put the stalk into water, only it must not be in a close or dark 
place. When apples, oranges, pears lemons, etc., are to be stored, 
they must not touch each other, and must be protected from heat, 
cold, and damp as much as possible; sunshine is not desirable. It 
would be easy, if an amateur carpenter was at hand, to make a frame 
of laths, like a Venetian blind, which would contain a very large quan- 
tity of such fruit, and take up hardly any room. Flour and meal, 
sago, macaroni, semolina, and all like substances, are sometimes at- 
tacked by mites. They are so small as to be invisible singly, buta 
peculiar fine powder is to be seen at the top of the farina, and it is 
not motionless. There is also a smell something like honey or fer- 
mentation. I think they never appear in a dry storeroom, though 
they are sometimes brought from the grocer’s. The only thing to 
be done is to burn the infected store, and heat the jar almost red 
hot before using it again.—Miss J. Ascham in London Exchange 
and Mart. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOTHERHOOD. 


Only a look from the eyes of a babe, 
As it lay upon my knee, 

Yet I shall know that wondrous gaze 
When we meet in eternity. 


Angel of Death! ye cannot then 
My heartstrings rend apart; 

I shall hold my boy forever and aye 
Close to my yearning heart. 


Motherhood! how dearly bought! 
We little know the cost, 

Until we suffer birth and death, 
Until we’ve loved and lost. 


—Martha Ellen Pratt. 
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THE 0OZY CORNER. 


[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


value to the Homes of the World.\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MUST HAVE IT ON ANY TERMS. 


A lady residing in Montreal, in ordering a copy of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, after purchasing a few copies at news stands, says: 

“T must have Goop HOUSEKEEPING on any terms. To me it 
seems a marvelously interesting and invaluably useful journal for 
any housekeeper. I have never been famed as a housekeeper, but 
I now expect to excel by the aid of your trusty guide. I have al- 
ready astonished the family with delicious puff paste and other 
culinary successes culled from your pages.” 


REMOVAL OF STUMBLING BLOCKS. 


Catherine Owen begs to say to the readers of “Ten Dollars 
Enough,” if any trouble is experienced in working out the recipes 
given in that story, she will be glad to hear the nature of the diffi- 
culty, and give her assistance in overcoming it. She has endeav- 
ored to meet all the difficulties that may arise, to give the directions 
so minutely that they may even seem tedious and unnecessary to 
experienced housekeepers, rather than have the tyro in doubt, but 
if, notwithstanding this effort, she has failed to make every point 
clear, she will remedy it if pointed out. 


POEMS IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


The poem, “Long Ago,” printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of 
January 9, and marked unidentified, was written by Benjamin F. 


Taylor. R. C. Story. 
OURAY, COLORADO. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

You publish in your number for February 6, poems as unidenti- 
fied, “My Prayer,” “Beyond,” and also “A Child Shall Lead 
Him.” All of these three poems can be found in a small volume 
that was published in 1852 or 1853 by William A. Silloway, now 
known as Colonel Silloway of the late war of the Rebellion. Mr. 
Silloway has written many good things, both in prose and poetry, 
and in THe PAPER WoRLD of January, 1880, I think there was a 
notice of him as a printer who set up the Bible in the original 
Greek, etc. Yours very truly, S. W. Lewis, 

HADLEY, MAss. 


HOW TO COOK OATMEAL. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In the replies made to “ Anxious Mother,” in your journal, as 
“how to cook oatmeal,” I have waited to see if any one gave my 
way, which, not being alluded to, I give as follows: 


OaTMEAL.—Take fresh, coarse oatmeal, put of it two cooking cups, 
scant full, into a three quart bean pot, with small top opening, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and fill the pot with freshly boiled water; put on cover 
and set in the oven to bake, and let it bake six or eight hours. I bake 
mine a// night. This serves a family of ten for first course at breakfast, 
and leaves over some for my oatmeal muffins, made as follows: 


OATMEAL MuFFINns.—One large cupful of the cold cooked oatmeal 
and half a teaspoonful of salt; great spoonful of white sugar; one 
spoonful butter or three of cream; milk, or milk and water, two cups; 
one well beaten egg; then sift in flour to make it somewhat stiffer than 
for fritters, with a heaping teaspoonful of Royal baking powder. Have 
your cast iron gem pan heated /of, pour in and bake in hot oven. 

AN INTERESTED READER. 


Boston HIGHLANDs. 
MUCH DEPENDS ON THE “HIM.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
“Ten Dollars Enough” is very interesting, whether very practi- 


| cents; four quarts peaches, 20 cents; three pounds beef, 35 cents: 
clams, 15 cents; veal cutlets, 1% pounds, 30 cents; chicken, 50 
cents.” I live four miles from Boston and never can get butter at 
less than 25 cents per pound; at this season it is 30 to 35 cents, 
Eggs are 25 cents only in summer for a short time, now 35 to 4o. 
How many of four quarts of peaches were properly ripe and fit 
for food at that price quoted? Beef is from 12 to 18 cents, Way 
down on the round; clams are 20 cents a quart; veal cuilets 
are never less than 25 cents per pound; chicken would be 60 or 75 
cents here. 

Again, where can one woman find time or money to collect al! the 
different herbs she uses, and what would she cook for a husband 
who would not touch any of such delicious little made dishes as she 
serves her own husband, and who never wants “spoon victu:ls,” 
such as soups and stews, but clings to the “roast beef of Old Eng. 

land,” with rump or sirloin steaks for a change, and very occa. 
sionally some other roast. 

Ah, my dear Molly, delicious as your little dinners are (I would 
like one this veryemiaute), let me tell you one thing, that much: de. 
pends on the “him” you are providing for, whether ten dollars is 
enough or not. 


The mystery of the “ Fifteen-Cent Butter ” was satisfactorily ex. 
plained in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 21.—Editor of Goop House- 
KEEPING. 


VENTILATION OF SLEEPING ROOMS. 
To the Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


The conclusion of the article by Margaret Sidney, in Coop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 20, brings me to the front with an anxious in- 
quiry in regard to ventilating our sleeping rooms. Looking through 
the back numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, I fail to gain any 
practical light on the subject. Different people are differently 
| situated in life. My family consists of my husband, myself, and 

three boys, seven, five and three years of age. We all sleep in one 
room. The house is so arranged that I cannot have a separate 
bed-room for the children without sending them off alone up 
another flight of stairs. They must be near me, for often in the 
night I find the blankets kicked half over the footboard, and harily 
a night passes without one of them requiring some attention. ‘The 
room in which we all sleep is twenty feet in length and fifteen in 
width, but two full sized beds, a crib, and all the other necessary 
belongings do not leave any too much room. A door opens into 
the hall, and another door into another room. It is necessary that 
both of these doors be kept closed at night; therefore, in order to 
secure fresh air, one or both of the windows must be opened. Sci- 
ence says we must have a draught, a current of air must circulate 
through the room, in order that we may inhale only pure air into 
our lungs. Now that is all very well in theory, but not always pos- 
sible in practice. If both windows face the front, and there is no 
egress from the rear of the apartment, how are we to have “the 
current of air” through the room? We havea register for heating, 
which we are careful to close at night; we have a cold air box for 
the furnace, fed from the north. Now, I open (in winter), one of the 
windows, the farthest one from the beds, about two inches at the 
bottom and the same distance from the top. Either the shade 
must be rolled up its entire length, or else I must be roused from 
my light slumbers in the still small hours by the rustling of the 
curtain, as the wind draws it to the casement. These are small 
difficulties, soon overcome, perhaps, but if we are suddenly roused 
at midnight by the short, sharp bark of spasmodic croup, and {ind 
the little fellow gasping and struggling for breath, what can be 

done? Pure air we must have, even at the risk of taking cold, so 

to Goop HousEKEEPING | turn for information. We cannot all 

have plenty of chambers, opening from one to another, with win- 

dows on two or three sides; in fact we can’t a// live on a corner 

lot. Itis not practicable in all houses to take the guest chamber 

for the children; it may be too far away, but let me say that we do 
occupy the largest and most convenient room in the house for our 

sleeping room, and one in which there is no set bowl, or any other 

implement of death (except the open windows). Now I humbly 
await more light and air on the subject. 


cal or practicable or not, but the scale of prices astonishes me. 
For instance, “three pounds butter, 45 cents; two dozen eggs, 50 | 


Yours for ventilation, PERCY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyokE, MAss., AND New York City, MARCH 6, 1886. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- | 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are | 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially | 
reserved to the writer. | 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— | 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such | 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the | 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them | 


filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American | 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News | 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. | 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., | 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WiLL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


Tha‘—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- | 
ceived — | 
That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the | 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in ‘context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— | 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an. appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in | 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put | 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 


newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days | 


before the publication date— | 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is | 
published— | 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
itis not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

Thai—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 


HOUSEHOLD WORRIES. 
Many and manifold are the Worries of Household Life and to 
those most directly interested they seem to be mountains of misery, 
when in reality they are only molehills of disquietude, ard are not 


nt ety _what they seem. Not that we would belittle the trials of life, 


wherever found. Not that we would turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
the disheartened, or the cry of discouragement, wherever heard, 
much less so when they go up from that tenderest and holiest of 
shrines, where the heart of man worships—at Home. 

The housewife who clings to her home closely and who makes of 
that home her world, who sees the sun rise there, travel the whole 
course of the heavens, and set there, and who knows little of life, 
save what she there finds, quite naturally has circumscribed ideas 


| of what the vexations, trials and sorrows of life really are. 


How much it may seem otherwise, the Household, if it is one 
where affection is the corner stone upon which the home is 
builded; one where kind consideration has sway and thoughtful 


| attention is daily heard of and known, hath not tribulation and sor- 


row such as the great outside world, of struggle and strife for 
bread, of pressure for position and place in the world, encounters 


| at every step in the journey of life. 


Does the pot fail to “ boil” at the desired time, what woe hath the 
housewife. Is the preparation of meals delayed unduly, what trepi- 
dation does the circumstance produce. Does a neighbor pass by 
on the other side, with an indifferent toss of the head, what heart- 
burnings follow. Are the opening and closing of the seasons slow 
in their comings and goings, how patience and temper are tried. 
And so on from A to Z of the whole category of daily occurrences. 

To look outward from among the scenes of domestic life into the 
great amphitheatre of our busy world, we find these daily occur- 
rences, these Household Worries, clouding the whole sky of exist- 


| ence. But to reverse the order of observation and look in upon 


the scenes of home life, from the standpoint of a prominent place 
in the army of mankind, where, in the battle of life, deadly blows 
are wielded at random, or from the arenas whence the masses 
climb or delve, in search of fame and fortune and bread, let the 
consequences to others be what they may; where greed gets gain 
while honesty is unrecognized, and merit goes unrewarded ; where 
virtue starves and crime is gilded—to look, we say, from such a 
standpoint, how trivial, how unworthy of attention do the Worries 
of the Household, the little trials of our homes appear. At their 


| worst, when viewed in comparison with the great Worries of life, 
| they are but trifles, and a home that is a home in the true sense of 


the word, though Household Worries abound there, is still a home 
of rest to the wearied souls who return to it daily, from fighting 


| the real battles of life. 


Granting that these worries, as admitted at the outset, are many 
and multiform, we think we see a compensating “silver lining to 
the cloud” of their gathering folds. What blessings to the world 
at large, invisible, perhaps, at the moment, flow out over the home 
threshold and run noiselessly down the stream of time. Ask the 
bruised and stricken soul, as it plods along its toilsome way, if it 
has no bright spot in life to turn to for solace and comfort in its 
hours of weariness and woe, and it will point to the charmed circle 
—if it has access to one—where the cares and anxieties of the day 
may be forgotten at its close, in a realm that is ruled or mace 
pleasant by a loving mother, a devoted wife or a fond sister, or all 
combined, and find rest for body and spirit, within the gates of 
such as these. 

Could the weary and worried mother who sees and knows only 


communications. 


of the perplexing circumstances that surround her, but be pos- 
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sessed of “second sight,” and see for herself how eminently the 
little amphitheatre in which her footsteps tread each day, is the 
Mecca of rest to toiling fathers and sons ; how the eye that is on the 
watch abroad in the world for friendly recognition and for treach- 
erous treatment, as well, in the daily skirmishes of life’s battle- 
field, grow brighter and clearer as the wing of thought brings 
near the home for which the fight is being made; how the arm 
that is raised to strike the blows of defence and offence, at calling 
to mind the place where a life of love only is known; how the feet 
that went lingeringly out from the home threshold in the morning, 
take up eagerly the work of returning as the evening shadows 
gather ; could the mother see all this as it really exists, would she 
not rise above the*baneful influences of the little warring elements 
that go to make up the sum total of Household Worries? 
Could the sister see and know how often her pure hands have 
served to restrain and hold back a brother from the pitfalls of 
destruction ; how often her kind words, pleasant attentions and 
sisterly sacrifices have aided a brother in his efforts to live a noble 
life, would ‘she, could she, well repine at her lot because it is not 
cast in as pleasant a place as are some others? Would she follow 
in the train of those who sit at the feet of the ill-favored Giant of 
- Household Worries ? 


| 
Ah, Women of the household, there are Worries for you and 


they seem, from the nature of circumstance, to be trying ones, ex- 
asperating and disheartening ones, and so they too often are, but 
there is comfort and strength in a recognition of the fact that our 
world is made up more largely of equal parts of cost and compen- 
sation than we are apt to imagine. ‘“ Distance lends enchant- 
ment” and enchantment falsifies its representations from a dis- 
tance. Men of wealth, as well as those who toil and spin, have 
their Worries, and such Worries. Those whose every want is 
well provided for, who are envied by the millions who look upon 
their apparent freedom from care, do they have no Worries? The 
kingson his throne, like the peasant in his humble cot, have their 
Worries alike, and “ each heart knows its own bitterness.” 

The shuttle that is a prominent factor in weaving the web of 
our existence is seemingly thrown by the hand of Worry. There 
are few doorways—if any—opening from any portion of the civ- 
ilized globe, be it that where commerce dwells, where art flourishes, 
where industry reigns, even where light and learning abound, over 
which could not be truthfully written—after looking within— 
“Worry is here.” And Worry always wears, but never mends; 
often kills, but never cures. Then why should we Worry? We 
ask this, oh so often, of each other, but do we ever answer it 
satisfactorily, even to ourselves ? 

Nothing costs more dearly to home life than Worry, and nothing 
is so unsatisfactory, in the matter of compensation, as Worry. 
But of all the Worries known to GooD HOUSEKEEPING there are 
none that have such equity of compensation in outcome, as House- 
hold Worries. It is one of the brightest pages in the book of 
Humanity, upon which the petty accounts of these Worries are kept. 
Ata very near range they are clouded with shadows, but at a reason- 
able distance of reading, the type grows clearer and the page 
brighter. Household Worries, we admit, are of daily record and 
grievous to be borne, but, they are infinitely outnumbered in the 
record of blessings that come to mankind from the same source 
from which they emanate, and have nursing and attendance. So 
much so is this a living truth, that we make bold to add, in closing 
this discussion of the question of Household Worries, a few words 
from Holy Writ, with a slight variation: “ Blessed are they that” 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


FRENCH DISHES FOR AMERICAN TABLES. 


French cooking has never been placed in form for popular appre. 
hension, probably, so well as it is done in this volume. It js 
written by Pierre Carou, formerly chef @entremets at Delmonico’s 
and translated by Mrs. Frederick Sherman, to whom much credit 
is due for a most thorough translation into English. There are no 
technical terms to harass and puzzle the inexperienced, anj 
the vagueness, usually found in such translations from the French, 
is utterly wanting. The English is ef admirable simplicity, consid. 
ering its intended adaptation to the most ordinary intelligence, 
The most suitable place for this book is in the hands of those 
people of moderate means who desire to live well and yet withiy 
their means. It will also be of use to the more affluent, for 
economy is not its sole object, and there are a great number 
of dishes mentioned that are obviously expensive. The informa. 
tion will be found serviceable largely, without the use of the pecu. 
liar French utensils, which have not been mentioned in the direc. 
tions. The substance of this work and its form of presentation are 
to be highly commended; nothing is underdone or overdone: 
in everything the work is adapted to the broadest use in the homes 


of the land and to easy comprehension. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The subject of hygienic cookery is made to cover 600 pages in 
this work by Dr. Susanna W. Dodds. The object is to enable 
health seekers to furnish their tables with food that is wholesome 
and at the same time palatable. Foods, as ordinarily cooked, she 
says, are robbed of their own iuscious flavors and rich juices by all 
manner of wasteful or injudicious processes ; by soaking, by par- 
boiling, by evaporation, by under-cooking, and by burning: after 
which one tries in vain to compensate for these defects by adding 
butter, pepper, sugar, salt, and other seasonings. How to prepare 
foods for the table, getting all the good there is in them and add- 
ing nothing harmful thereto, is the thing sought after in the pages 
of the work. The author gives the most minute and accurate in- 
formation for practically carrying out her ideas. The book 
abounds in recipes, some of which are original. For the benefit of 
those who are beginning to try hygienic cooking, but whose {ani- 
lies and friends are not thoroughly converted to the system, a part 
of the book, comprehending a littlef{over one half, has been written, 
with directions for preparing foods, not strictly in the hygienic 
way, but in such a manner as to render them relatively plain and 
healthful. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL COST. 

Families that are unable to have the assistance of a staff of well- 
trained servants will find this work, now in its second edition, 
addressed to them. Those people whose taste is above their 
means must contrive to get food that shall not only be cheap but 
choice. In this need this work will be found a great help.—a help 
to the mistress of the household who must superintend the cooking 
or do some of it herself, and to those who live at her table and 
enjoy with the palate the art that has been applied in the kitchen, 
Mr. A. G. Payne prepared this work for English people, but we see 
no reason why it has not an equal suitability to the people of the 
United States. Large numbers of them are in the same strait that 
their English cousins are in having a gustatory appreciation 
beyond their means of gratifying, and this work will stand them 
well in hand toward improving their situation. New York: Cassell 
& Co., Limited. 


ART NEEDLEWORK STITCHES. 
“Dictionary of the Stitches used in Art Needlework,” is the 
title of a pretty little book, within whose artistic covers is emb:aced 
the entire alphabet of embroidery stitches, described and illus- 
trated. This novel dictionary is of the same service to the needle- 
women as one of the unabridged kind is to the printer. !t is 
not for sale, but is obtained free, as a premium, by sending 5° 


Worry—“ for they shall be comforted.” 


cents for a year’s subscription to Strawbridge & Clothier’s /i+/ion 
Quarterly, of Philadelphia. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


( Republished by Request.) 
MARGARET. 


My love a little child is she; 

In truth she scarce can speak my name; 
Yet, spite of this discrepancy, 

I know I love her just the same. 


We met upon a wedding-day, 
A smiling day in early fall ; 
Except the bride—forgive me pray— 
She was the fairest maid of all. 


She called me cousin—odious name! 
| would not be her relative, 
Despite the fact that I did claim 
A cousinly prerogative. 


She has a modest, truthful air, 
Nor contradicts a word I say; 
Tis sure we ll make a model pair, 
As that we saw but yesterday. 


What though her baby lips are dumb, 
If clearly I in fancy see 
Another girl of years to come, 
Look through her witching eyes at me? 


And is it more than love can claim, 
To wait? ’Tis surely well and good; 

Since years must bring me wealth and fame, 
And her her sweetest womanhood. 


You smile at patience so sublime ? 
But if her youth were no delay, 

I'd need this trifling lapse of time 
In teasing her to name the day. 


But though no other should displace 
The hero she would find in me, 
And I await the day of grace, 
As constant as Penelope. 


Yes though the waiting season close, 
And every toil be safely past ; 

And I should bring this fair, young rose, 
As fair a laurel-wreath at last ;— 


Ah, Margaret, dear Margaret, 
his fatal truth must intervene,— 
1 shall be almost forty, pet 
lVhen you are only—sweet sixteen. 
—Franklin Kent Gifford. 


GROWING OLD. 


Softly, oh softly! the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care. 
Sorrow and death they have often brought nigh 
thee; 
Yet they have left the but beauty to wear ; 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant Home-light ; 
Far fromthe waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail, and a harbor in sight ; 
Growing old cheerfully,”” 
Cheerful and bright. 


Never a feeling of envy or sorrow, 
When the bright faces of children are seer; 
Never a yearfrom the young wouldst thou bor- 
row— 
Thou dost remember what lieth between ; 
Growing old willingly, 
Thankful, serene. 


Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with thy years, 
Rich in alove that grew from and above it, 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears; 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 


Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve ; 
Many a face at thy kind word has brightened— 
“Tt is more blessed to give than receive.” 
Growing old happily, 
Ceasing to grieve. 


Eyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
Have a sweet recompense youth cannot know ; 
Ears that grow dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow ; 
Growing old graciously, 
Purer than snow. 
— Unidentified. 


PAPA’S DINNER. 
**T have brought your dinner, papa,” 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arm the kettle, 
And lifted its steaming lid. 

“ There is not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this ;”’ 

And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss. 


The blacksmith took off his apron, 
And dining in a happy mood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food, 

While all about him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss ; 

But he never thought of the magic 
In his little daughter’s kiss. 


While she, with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 
Stopping at sight of a squirrel, 
Catching some wild bird’s lay. 
O, I thought, how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we would miss, 
If always our frugal dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss ! 
—Commonwealth. 


ONLY A BOY. 
Only a boy? 
Only a healthy and rosy face, 
Bearing of pain and grief no trace, 
Save where at times the shadows play 
Like the light clouds on a summer’s day. 
Only a boy ? 
Only a loving and trusting heart 
That throbs and strains for a long life’s start, 
That yields in love to the gentle touch 
Of one who will chide not overmuch. 
Only a boy? 
Only an earnest and longing soul 
Through which wild fancies and wishes roll, 
Peering from out those eager eyes 
At the untried world that around them lies. 
Only a boy? 
Only the germ of some unknown gain. 
To a world that wavers ’twix joy and pain. 
Tell me of better gifts who can, 
To give the world, than an honest man. 
Only a boy? 
Only a man witha saddened face, 
Bearing of grief and-sin the trace, 
Craving a love that might cleanse the stain 
Of the old thoughts that will come again. 
Only a boy? 
Only a spirit that soars at last 
O’er the chains and blinds of a pretty past, 
Hardened, but faithful, saddened, but true, 
Saved—but the praise is not for you. 
—Charlotte H. Coursen. 
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GOOD BYE WEAK HEART. 


As one who on the shore 
Has found some pebble, deeming it a gem— 
But flings it by to think of it no more, 
When proved unfitting for a diadem— 
So, weakling heart, do I, too, fling thee by, 
Good Bye! 


Ah! fickle soul, and poor ! 
Did’st deem that I should sit me down and 
mourn, 
Should’s wail and sorrow for thee evermore ; 
And quail before thy pity and thy snrco? 
Look on me now—both cheek and eye are dry! 
Good Bye! 


I have great faith in life ; 
The wide-world is not thronged with such as 
thee ; 
I deem time’s waves despite their angry strife, 
Will yet cast on life’s shore a gem for me 
Hand clasped with thee, I might have let it lie. 
Good Bye! 


Alone I stand—for now 
With an uncertain sorrow in thy tone, 
And with, perchance, a somewhat troubled brow, 
Thou hast passed on. Ah, well, I vow 
I shall not groan, nor weep, nor sigh. 
Good Bye! 


The day may come, lost friend 

When thou shalt stand where I am standing 

now, 

Brooding upon its friendship and its end. 

There may be in thine heart a yearning glow, 
“Too late! too late!” .I say it sorrowingly. 

Good Bye! 
—Fictorial Australian. 


THE PLACE FOR A BOY TO BE. 


I send him a way in the morning, 
When the sun is low in the east, 

And he does not mind our parting, 
Does not mind it in the least. 

For in the school-room I tell him 
Is the place for a boy to be. 

So we say good-bye with many a smile, 
And he throws back a kiss to me. 


But oh! at last, in the evening, 
When the sun is low in the west, 
I see him coming home to me, 
My dearest and my best! 
I forget what I say in the morning, 
And I think we both agree 
That a mother’s lap by the fireside 
Is the place for a boy to be. 
—New Orleans Chronicle. 


DYING. 


Passing out of the shadow 
Into a purer light ; 

Stepping behind the curtain, 
Getting a clearer sight ; 


Laying aside a burden, 
This weary mortal coil ; 

Done with the world’s vexations, 
Done with its tears and toil ; 


Tired of all earth’s playthings 
Heartsick, and ready to sleep, 
Ready to bid our friends farewell, 

Wondering why they weep ; 


Passing out of the shadow 
Into eternal day. 
Why do we call it dying? 
This sweet going away. 
— Unidentified. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


FISH. 

Fish benches are once more filled with a fine stock, the pink speckles 
of Rainbow trout, the silvery scales of shad, and the gorgeous crimson of 
Red Snappers making a bright display on the stands. Florida roe shad 
cost 75 cents, and bucks 4o cents. North Carolina roe shad bring $1.25 
each, and bucks 75 cents. Lobsters are extremely scarce, those to be had 
costing 25 cents a pound. WHaddock roes are in considerable demand, 
because they make an excellent and economical breakfast dish; they 
cost 10 cents a pound, a pair weighing three-quarters of a pound. Frogs’ 
legs are 50 cents a pound. There are a few rock crabs again in market 
costing 75 cents a dozen. Hardshell crabs are $3 a hundred. Picked 
crab meat, much in demand for croquettes, salads and devilled crab, 
is 40 cents a pound. Both oysters and crabs are very scarce, owing 
to the quantities of ice where these are taken. Morris Cove, Prince’s 
Bay and Blue Point oysters are 75 cents a hundred. Saddle Rock oysters 
are $3a hundred. East River and Shrewsbury oysters cost $1.50 a hun- 
dred. Large, hardshell clams bring $1.25 a hundred. Soft in-shell clams 
are 75 cents ahundred. Little Neck clams are 50 cents a hundred; scal- 
lops bring $2 a gallon. Green turtle is 23 cents a pound. Diamond back 
terrapin appear in sizes of six, seven and eight inches, costing from $3, $4, 
and $5 each. Long Island smelt are selling for 25 centsa pound. Oregon 
salmon costs 35 cents a pound when the whole fish is purchased, and 40 
cents a pound for choice cuts. Large bluefish are 20 cents a pound. Red 
Snappers are plentiful and 15 centsa pound. Halibut is 20 cents a pound. 
Canada frozen smelts may be bought from 8 to 15 cents a pound. Large 
white perch cost 18 cents, and small ones rocentsa pound. Frozen Spanish 
mackerel are 40centsa pound. Fresh mackerel are 15 cents each for large 
ones and ro cents for small ones. These fish are never sold by the 
pound, but by the piece in New York markets. Blackfish bring 15 cents; 
frostfish, 8 cents, and flounders 12 cents a pound. Pickerel are 15 cents; 
hall-eyed pike also 15 cents, and frozen Cisco 10 cents a pound. Market 
and live codfish are 10 cents, and cod steaks are 12 cents a pound. 
Sheepshead bring 18 and 20 cents a pound. Eels cost 18 cents a pound. 
Haddock is 8 cents a pound. Striped bass appear only in small lots, 
boiling sizes costing 35 cents a pound, and pan bass 20 cents a pound. 
Oyster crabs are $2 a quart, and Rainbow trout are $1.25 a pound. 


SALT AND SMOKED FISH. 

Oregon salmon is now salted and smoked, being pronounced quite 
equal to New Nova Scotia smoked salmon. The curing of this fish will 
keep the market constantly supplied with new smoked salmon, which is 
a delicacy heretofore only possible at certain seasons. It is 25 cents 
a pound. Salted stockfish imported from Norway, are the novelty 
of pickled fish-benches; they require soaking for three days before 
eating. The price is 25 cents a pound. Extra quality of smoked shad is 
25 cents a pound, while an ordinary quality costs 20 cents a pound. 
Salted and smoked shad is highly esteemed as a relish by those fond of 
cured fish. Pickled oysters are $2 a hundred. Pickled mussels are 
30 cents a quart. Other preserved fish remain as last quoted. 

MEATS. 

Calves arriving in market this week show an improvement in veal. 
Loin veal is 24 cents a pound; leg veal is 22 cents, breast veal is 15 cents, 
and veal cutlet is 28 cents a pound; shoulder of veal is 15 cents, ribs of 
veal are 24 cents; calves’ heads cost 60 cents each; calves’ haslets are 75 
cents each; calves’ feet are 4o cents a set of four. Sweet-breads cost 
from 25 cents to 80 centsa pair. Leading butchers state that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to procure choice cattle; that there isa dearth of these 
in Kentucky, which is usually depended upon at this time of year for the 
best steers and sheep. Prime rib roast is 20 cents, and porter house 
steaks and roasts are 28 cents a pound; sirloin steak is ro cents, flat-bone 
steak is 20 cents, and round bone steak is 18 cents a pound; fresh rump 
beef is 15 cents, help roast is 15 cents, and leg beef is 7 cents a pound; 
filet beef is 60 cents a pound; filets of Chicago beef weigh from 4 to 7 
pounds each and cost 35 cents a pound; plate and navel corned beef is 
10 cents, and rump corned beef is 15 cents a pound; ox-tails are ro cents 
each; beef liver is 1o cents a pound; beef kidneys are 15 cents. Car- 
casses of “spring” hot-house lamb are now hung up on meat-hooks, each 
one being swaddled with white cloth to protect the tender flesh from cold 
or dust. Hindquarters cost $5.50 and forequarters $4. Hindquarters of 
winter lamb cost 16 cents, and forequarter 10 cents a pound; back chops 
are 20 cents and leg chops 15 cents a pound. Shoulder of lamb is ro 
cents, and breast of lamb 8 cents a pound. Hindquarters of mutton is 
15 cents, forequarter is 10 cents, and English saddle is 20 cents a pound; 
shoulder of mutton is 8 cents; both “‘ English” and “ French’? muttor 
chops are 25 cents a pound; the “ English” chops are cut two inches 
thick and “ French”’ chops have the bone trimmed clean for the regula- 


tion pantalette of tissue paper that so daintily garnishes these tender 
morsels when broiled. Fresh pork is 12 cents a pound; pork tenderloins 
are 18 cents, and pork chops are from ro to 12 cents a pound. Sucking 
pigs cost from $2.50 to $3 each. Tripe.is 8 cents a pound. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Rocky-mountain sneep’are hung among saddles of antelope and bear 
meat in game stalls; they are very fat, their flesh resembling that of 
bears in flavor; it is 25 cents a pound; antelope and bear meat have de- 
clined to 20 cents a pound; squabs are 60 cents each for white ones, and 
40 cents for dark ones; stall-fed pigeons bring $3 a dozen. English 
snipe shot beyond Indian Territory are prime and fat; these cost 30 and 
35 cents each. Corn plover bring $1.50 a dozen. Small snipe, and small 
birds used for game pies are 50 cents a dozen. Rice birds are $: a 
dozen. Ptarmigan are $1 a brace; English hares are $4 a brace; Eng- 
lish pheasants bring $3.50 a brace ; Guinea fowls cost $1.50 a pair; wild 
geese are $1 each; wild swans bring $1.50 each; canvas-back ducks cost 
$4.50 a brace; red-head ducks are $2 a brace (these are from Havre de 
Grace); Norfolk, Va., canvas-back ducks are $3 a brace, and red-heads 
from the same locality cost $1.50 a brace. The latter are inferior in size 
and flavor. Mallard ducks are $1.25 a brace; brant ducks cost $1.50 a 
brace; teal'ducks are 87% cents a brace. Green-wing teal, gray, wood, 
black-head and widgeon ducks are all 75 cents a brace. 

BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE. 

Butter from the valleys of the Big Elk river is arriving sweet and 
golden in color; it is 50 cents a pound; Western creamery and new 
state butter costs 38 cents a pound; Western dairy butter brings 33 and 
35 cents a pound; state dairy butter costs 20, 25, 28 and 30 cents a pound; 
cooking butter brings from 12 to 16 cents a pound. Cheese costs from § 
to 14 cents a pound. Long Island and New Jersey eggs bring 30 cents a 
dozen; state eggs cost 28 cents a dozen; Western eggs are 26 cents a 
dozen and limed eggs bring 20 cents a dozen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable stands are showing a fine variety of hot-house and southern 
supplies. Green peas from Florida costs $1 a half peck. Hot-house 
asparagus is 75 cents a quart. Hot-house borage is 1o cents a quart. 
Hot-house cucumbers bring 30 and 50 cents each, and those from New 
Orleans cost 25 cents each. Hot-house cauliflowers are very fair and 
handsome; they bring $1 ahead. Hot-house egg plants are also $1 
each. Hot-house tomatoes are 75 cents a pound; Florida tomatoes cost 
from 30 to 50 cents a quart. Bermuda potatoes bring 80 cents a peck. 
Bermuda onions cost $2.50 a crate containing six quarts ; they are 50 cents 
a quart. Hot-house rhubarb is 10 cents a bunch. Spinach is 50 cents a 
peck. Hot-house dandelion is 25 cents a quart. Hot-house beet tops 
are $1 a half peck. Bermuda beets cost 15 cents a quart. Fresh okra is 
4o and 50 cents a hundred. Spanish sweet peppers $1.50 a dozen. 
French artichokes cost 30 cents each; Jerusalem artichokes are ro cents 
a quart. Lettuce from Boston hot-hause cost from 5 to ro cents a bunch. 
Imported Brussels sprouts are 50 cents a quart; those domestic are 30 
cents a quart. Cranberries bring from 8 to 15 cents a quart. Celery is 
from 10 to 15 cents a head. Imported German cabbages cost 25 cents a 
head ; domestic cabbages are 1o and 20 cents a head. Sweet potatoes 
cost 25 cents a half peck; potatoes are 30 cents a peck. Southern beans 


| are 35 cents a quart. Parsnips are 30 cents a dozen and carrots are 15 


cents a dozen. Mushrooms are 75 cents a pound. The best potatoes 
arrive from Maine and Nova Scotia; they cost $2.50 and $2.75 a barrel; 
New York state and Vermont potatoes bring $2.50 a barrel. White 
onions cost $5 and $6a barrel; yellow onions bring $3 and $3.50; red 
onions are $3.25 and $3.75 a barrel. 

FRUIT. 

Baldwin and Greening apples cost $2,50 a barrel; “Swaar”’ app'es, 
which are much like Greenings, are $2.25 a barrel; Spitzbergen apples 
cost from $2.50 to $5 a barrel; Seek-no-further apples sell for from $2.25 
to $3 a barrel; Roxbury and Golden Russet apples are $2.50 and $3.50 
a barrel; Northern Spye apples cost $3 and $3.50 a barrel. Florida 
oranges are showing the effects of severe weather at the South; al] have 
to be selected as the majority of them are dry and coarse; the best Indian 
River fruit is 60 cents a dozen; Indian River russet oranges are 40 cents 
a dozen; both Florida Mandarin and Tangerine oranges are 75 ces a 
dozen; Mediterranean Mandarins are less-priced—so cents a do en; 
Florida blood oranges are 75 cents a dozen. Lemons are fron: 20 
to 30 cents a dozen. Havana pineapples are extremely fine and !arge 
costing 30 and gocents each. Selected Malaga Grapes bring 50 cen‘s a 
pound ; the ordinary run of them are 25 and 30 cents a pound; hot-house 
grapes are not excellent; they cost $3.50 a pound; Concord grapes are 
disappearing ; they are 8 cents a pound; Catawba grapes hold out well, 
and are 15 cents a pound; Grape fruit is $1 a dozen. California pears 
are becoming very scarce and cost from $2 to $3.50 a dozen. Limes are 
15 cents a dozen; Cocoanuts cost 10 cents each. Red bananas are out 
of market ; yellow ones bring from 25 cents to 4o cents a dozen. 
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Mistress.—Did you clean all the paint in this kitchen with that little basin ? 
Girl.—Certainly, ma’am, for I use Sapolio.—And you must admit tlrat it is clean. 
Mistress.—Indeed, I do, but I was wondering whether such a thing was possible. 


THEFT OF REPUTATION. 


Theft is not confined to stealing money. Indeed, that isthe least common form of theft. Men who sell 
other cheap he soaps when they are asked for Sapolio (not unfrequently representing them to be the 
our re 


genuine article), stea 
ers. Honest merchants, honest purchasers, an 


putation, our “eye our good name. And, besides this, they cheat their custom- 
onest trade and an honest community should turn away from 


all such practices, and determine not to cheat or be cheat 


What is Sapolio? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring pur- 
poses except the poy To use it is to value it. What will Sapoliodo? Why, it will clean paint, make oil- 


cloths bright, and give t 


floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes, 


and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 


The wash-basin, the bath tub, even the greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Bea clever little housekeeper oad Uy it. Beware of imitations. There is but 


one Sapolio. 


E H MORGAN’S SONS CO., N. Y. 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish,, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the best.”,—Medical Press. 

‘* We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor op in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —AMedical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 

** For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

*“T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 

25 cents per cake. 
All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 
THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


For Liver 


And Kidney complaints, the safest and 
most efficacious medicine is Aycr’s Sar- 
saparilla. **I was greatly troubled with 
loss of appetite, oppressive weakness, 
severe pain in the small of my back, and 
had all the symptoms of a serious de- 
rangement of the Liver and Kidneys. A 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely restored my health.—Joln Wylie, 
&8 Moody st., Lowell, Mass. 


Disease 


Of the Liver yields readily to the cura- 
tive powers of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ** For 
several years I suffered from Liver Com- 
plaint, accompanicd with severe head- 
aches, pains in the back and side, and 
difficulty of breathing. I was unable to 
work, and eontinued so until I took 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
medicine, a short time, I was entirely 
cured. — Fred. J. Hoppe, Kewannee, Wis. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


ing hotels in Boston. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
other prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 


Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chicago, 


and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


Always mention this paper 


when writing to advertisers. 


ituations procured al! pupils when competent.@ 
end for We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
S88 suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘1 feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
““CROsBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.” ae or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DURKEE'S | 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEES: 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCGELLENC® 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It nic oe with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are the purest and dest ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR CLEANING 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, 


PRODUCES test brilliancy. 
Is HARMLESS in every respect. 
wld eve 


ALL METALS 


@GEWELRY, 


EQUIRES least labor. 
YEARS in household use. 


here, and sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
CAUTION — See that ful po ELECTRO-STLICON, and weltew label is on box, 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW ERA 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR 
SHOULD NOT DRINK THE 
REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. If any reader of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will send 30 cents to the proprietor to pay 
for packing and postage, they will receive a one-pound 
package of this new coffee with full directions for 
using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


H “impert EEPERS ATTENTION! Easton’s 
t 


Imperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is 

e best article for cleaning your furniture and var- 

nished w work. Anyone can use it. On receipt 

of 25 cents we will send a bottle by express paid to any 

part of the United States or Canada. The price 

named will not, as a rule, pay the expressage, but we 

take this method of introducing the article, and should 

you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. 
THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING Co.. 

G. M. BREINIG, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 


The “New Easy” Lawn Mower. 


JY} Ul JOMOU oy 


‘NOILOVUL MATION NAdO 


THALS “LND LNOW 


TRaceE Mark 


pue ‘SYACUOM MOUNUVN ‘SSVYD LAM 


= = 
Medium Size ‘* New Easy. 


Ajuo ay], “woueiedo ul SSH TASION ASVA 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


GOLDMANS, 
SPRINKLER. 


FOR 


Dampens the Clothes so Even. 
esnoH 103 Sulu euzyisne 


AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


_.Practical and useful for Flowers, Clothes, C: ts, 
Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis- 
infecting and Deodorizing Rooms, and for Various 
Fine Sprinkling, throws a Uniform Spray and better 
than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 

By dipping in a basin of water it fills instantly. The 
ball is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
of the hand. child can use it. Handsomely fin- 
ished. Much appreciated by the better class. Sent b 
mail on receipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrat 
pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


_ the luscious Lucretia and Mammoth Dewberry in 
ir garden.—sweet, delicious, productive. 
berry and Raspberry plants. Ornamental trees. For 
Price-Lists write to BAILEY & HANFORD 
(On Ill. C. R. R.) Makanda, Jackson Co., Il. 


CLUB 
IRDERS 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to re club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this publication, and we will send you illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


the scious LADIES !! Every one should plant 
the 


Straw- 


““WOOD’S”’ PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


TRADE MARK. 
R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers, 
Keeps in all climates. Commended cians, 


Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ Care and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


A Beaut Imported Birthday Card 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia. 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt, 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for im»diate 
use. Unequalled for children and Jnvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
“BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
ROSES. We have all the latest novelties and finest 
standard 8, in diff sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose fr — 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Pos 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all — 
$8 to $i5 
I PLANTS per Hendred. 
ew Guide, , elegan' Free. 
Address THE D NGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. I’ 


WHY D0 


corsets on their 
growing Children? Don't do it, but 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 12: 
AKER’S 


Breaks 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thr.’ 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot oF Sug?! 
and is therefore far more econom! 
cal, costing less than one cent 4 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

h admirably adapted for invalids a 
well as fcr persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING, 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PusBLisHERs. 
Crank W. BRYAN. D. H. SAcKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BuILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HoLYOKE, MAss. MARCH 6, 1886. New York CITY. 


Goop HousEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


“000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—*‘ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, I]luminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—* TWENTY-S1x Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4.—“ DoMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; r1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp CooKERY,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘ICE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

to.—* Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CookING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,” by Constance 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies.of GooD HOUSFKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” ro4o pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. - 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’Ss UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—“‘ CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. - 

21.—‘* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—“* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WorK,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—‘* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NurRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the “‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”” 
3,-* Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-“‘Common Mind Troubles; ” In 
Case of Accident; ”’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—“‘ A Boy’s WoRKSHOP ”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YEAR’s CooKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—"* HEALTH AND HoME LIPRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” “In Case of 
Accident,” “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
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iv Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 

being sent with it] with sev- 
eral small hooks on which 
to hang button hooks, keys 
or any other small article. 
It is intended to hang up 
by ribbons which are also 
sent. 


39.—“‘ KENSINGTON AND 
LusTRE PAINTING,” “ KEN- 
SINGTON EMBROIDERY AND 
THE COLOKS OF FLOWERS,”’ 
‘“*NEw STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three 
books will be sent as one 
premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Dusier- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-}}ag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of tine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 

BEAUTIFUL RosEs FoR ALL.—We have received the Mew Guide to 
Rose Culture, published by the: Dingee & Conard Co., Rose-Growers, 
West Grove, Pa., (see advertisement) and take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it as one of the handsomest and best catalogues of the season. This 
company makes a specialty of growing and distributing Roses, and 
offers nearly 500 varieties, including all the latest novelties and finest 
standard sorts. They also offer choice hardy Shrubbery, Climbing 
Vines, fine Seeds, etc. They send by mail or express, as desired, and 
are well-known as amongst the most reliable and trustworthy establish- 
ments in this country, and all purchases made from them are sure to be 
satisfactory. 


PEERLESS 


FIREPLACE GRATES. 


ing more money at once than any- 


The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 

Costs little more than a common 

rate. 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in yong ©, 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has been 
placed upon the market. , 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The paper is put up by the ream in \-ream boxes, 
and YeeM .envelopes tomatch. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its quality. 

the ve is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes 
with %-M. envelopes to match. 

Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 
box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER GO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Orrice, 62 Duane St. 


New Dwarf French Marigold, Calliopsis 

Nigella, Single Mixed Zinnia, Oscar Wild 

Sun Flower, Fine Mixed Pansy, Nemophila, 
Mixed Petunia, Tropaelum Minus, Portulacca, Cand 
Tuft, Sweet Mignonette, and the Amercan Home an 
Farm for 3 months ontrial. It is a. 16 paged illustrated 
monthly devoted to Fancy Work, Recipes, Household 
Helps, Shesken, Floriculture, and kindred topics. To 
introduce it to the readers of this journal with a view 
to making permanent subscribers, we make this unex- 
ampled, liberal offer. Refer to editors of this paper, 


American Home and Farm, 
1013 Marble St., Phila., Pa. 


Tn order to introduce our Watches and obtain EXAN we 

Send sample of above Watch by registered mail for $5, 50+. or, 

if so desired, will send by express. C, O, D., with privilege 

to inspect before paying fori Send 50 crits P. O. stamps to 
8 


defray Expr: ss charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is oriered in good faith, The above cut is exactly like watch sent, 
ia fall jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
winder, handsome gold plated cases. Keeps accurate time. 
you are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 
cheerfully refund money. M nm whether you want engraved 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Ger ize. We mail no circulars order 
from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu- 
discount on abo rice. Agents wanted everywhere, 


thing else in America. Both sexes of all ages can live 
at home and work in spare time, or all the time. Cxp- 
ital not required. We will start you. Immense pay 
sure for those who start at once. 

Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


IN STAMPS will bring you 12 Send 1o cents postage, and we will mail 
C. Separate Packets | you valuable, sample box 
SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. making more money at once that) 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc's 
STanpDarD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuitinc 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


lars. N ve 
BRISTOL M’F’G CO., 249 Fulton Brooklyn, N.Y. 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
| work at their own homes. $3 to @4 a gay 
easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassin, 
We have good demand for our work, and furnish 
steady oyment. Address with stamp, 

VN MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, oO. 


COOK’S 


EUROPE ANI D “CALIFORNIA, 


For the Spring and Summer of 1886. 
Send for Programmes. Tickets Issued for Indi- 
yidual Travelers to and in all parts of the world. 
Passage Tickets by all lines of steamers. 
Cook’s Execursionist, with maps, published 
month! mail for ten cents. Addr 
S. COOK & SON, 261 Brosdway, N. Y. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get Bk AINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Enioneney. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Posten 


THE DIGK SEAMLESS Fest WARMERS. 


Popularly known 
as the FIRESIDE 
ComrorT SHOES. 
The only shoe 
com b inin 
warmt/ liabilt- 
ty dura bility and 
noiselessness. The@ 
peerless house shoe 
for cold, tender or 
tired feet. Now 
srywhere. 
-tter testimony in the world than that of GENER- 
‘T’s family (the General wore them almost 
ntly during his illness) ; CLARA BarRToNn, of 
“Red Cross” fame; Dr. J.C. JACKSON, of the cele- 
brated Sanatorium here, and others high in public life. 
Send for sample pair, also YY particu ars and testimo- 
mals. Ladies’ sizes, $1.25; men’s, $1.50; Mailed to 
any address, postage pai * Write plainly, and men- 
tion Goop HousEKEEPING. 


W. H. DICK, Mfr., DANsviLLE, N. Y. 


PARKER'S (886 Surert 


For Embroidery and | PATTERNS! 
Larcre = OF THEM! et 
HAT CONT 


FLEGANT PATTERNS 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


e are 2 large Outlines for Tidies (worth 50c.), Tinsel 

5 in. wide for searf (worth 25¢.), Large Clover de- 

x HM, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 for Kensington Painting, Stork 

» Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 

Case, ? ansy for ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold- 
en Rod 6 x I, Top of Umbrella Case, Spider's Web, 
Owls on a tree Y: Tidy, and T RTY UR 


are all just as! 
ribed, 

Besides we give 
powder, pad and 
instruction book, 
Also one 
felt tidy stamped, 
with sill: to work tt, 
and book teach- 
ing Outline Ken- 
sington. Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
other e1 nbroidery 
Our CATALOGUE Of STAMPING PATTERNS, price l5c., with 

86 SurrLement, price 10c., containing over 8O PAGES 

oo DESIGNS, together with our Illustrated Price List 
_ Lalso be sent. Everything above (worth ®7 ) mailed 
For $1,650 we will send the above 
Sai 3 patterns of our 1885 outfit, making 82 Pa’ 

. 1. 50. SEND STAMP FOR DESC RIPTION "OF 

OOKS FANCY WORK. T. A 

the la 

dealer in STAMPING and 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


HOME ADORNMENT! 


The of of our leading others in CHR VSANTHEMUMS 
LL 5 F aig of hich we won in I 

RST PRE Mit Ms. The prices for 

peastital sorts range from & 

5 IR Seeds, price 5 BOC ‘ENTS, 

will —— plan nts costing one cent each. See 

Premiums for r book on Home 
Adornment, food re 

mg 


Hectl 


lower i May and June; each 12 for The 
tual LITTLE GEM Pyrethrum, with hun- 
of snowy gover, an excellent plant 
e garden: each 10 plants for s1. 
THE ‘BOSTON Wy for 
all buildings 
alls where a handsom reget uired, Price 
3 lants for 50c. THE SW "AN EY w 
VIOLET, delicious! ure 
BULBS —10 excellent n 
SIL STAR MILLA A BIFLO 
each lic., 10 for $1. TU 
very INEST 


in color and size, lic. per 


yellow double flowers. 


V. HALLOG 


CK. SON & THO 


SUc. per dozen 
ie The superb El, DORADO Marigold, with immense 
talogue R PE with all the finest Plants, Seeds, 


E, EAST HINSDALE, N. Y. 


SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 
‘* PRESENTS.” 


Send for one to give to your friends. 
uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 


APANESE 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
all purposes, tk Laundr Esa or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soa 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
os chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
pers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 


None are gen- 


Meant Lé Col. Co., N. ¥ set of cards ever sent out. 
banon, 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. ‘The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of “qualities—e ectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your d dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA a bm OF )F BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 

Ww. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter &: very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 

e Schuylkill or water. 
ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
OFFICES, Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
W. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, and 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, ine York : City. 
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HOUSEKEEPING, 


Send $1, f2: or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 

| Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 

Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
nfectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


TreADIES 


fered. Ni time to 
‘ow’s your time 
orders for pd celebrated Teas 
Compan and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
ANY ful Gold Band orMoss (a | 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorat 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Docorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CQ., 
P. O, Box 289, 81 33 Vesey St., New York, 


GREATAMERICAN 


Window Blind Worker 
The Little Gem 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held firm in any po- 
sition. To those who wish 
to give our worker a trial we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 

Trade discounts may 
obtained by addressing 


A. H. Dopp, Hudson, N. Y. 


Greatly improved. 
Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 
rability. All sizes, for both 

. Stooped shoulders 
é a contracted chest 
avoided by 
Pratt's Patent Brace. 
Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest under the arms. 
Cleveland (O.) Shoulder 
Brace Co. For sale 
by all dealers. 
Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 


PII Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, and 
“4 never returns. No purge, no salve, no 
suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple remed 

Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ALWAYS 


mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


French, German, Spanish, lialian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. Rosswrnat's celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, #5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


HING CO, 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 
THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON IN PLANTS IS 


The Grand New Hardy Rose, 


“HER MAJESTY,”’ 
The Largest and Pinest Rose Ever Raised. 


Of immense size, 6 inches in diameter ; exquisite flesh 
ink color. This extraordinary Rose was raised in 
=ngland, and was purchased at an enormous price, and 

is frst offered for salein this country, and for the first 
time this season. It was ** The Gold Medal Rose” 
of the English Rose Shows. 

Strong Plants postpaid by mail, $2 each. 

We have a beautiful colored Chromo Lithograph, 

printed from nature, showing the actual size and ex- 
quisite coloring of this lovely Rose perfectly. It is an 
exact representation, and is a work of art, and worth 
many times what we charge for it. To introduce this 
Rose, which should be in every garden in America, 
we will send this beautiful picture of it for only 15c., 
securely packed in roller to prevent it being injured, 
including copy of our large illustrated catalogue of 


ALL THE BEST NEW PLANTS AND SEEDS 


In which this and many other attractions are fully de- 
scribed. It is very complete, artistic, of particular in- 
terest to all lovers of choice Flowers. Catalogue alone 
sent on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. Address 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
P.O. Box H., Tarrytown, New York. 


HEODORE METCALF & CO.’S SACHET 
POWDERS. Placed between the folds of wear- 
ing apparel, table or bed linen, packed in chests or 
closets, this powder imparts an agreeable and lasting 
odor, and for infant’s wardrobes and children’s cloth- 
ing, Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in 
open jars and vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needle-work, 
Christmas cards, cushions, and calenders, it can be 
used to great advantage. Sample of Heliotrope or 
Violette sent for twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & Co., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LAQIES pon 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now In the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't exorbitant rental] fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 

leasant; annihilates time; prevents 
Seaverian saves many steps, and 

=> just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. Theonly practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 
Chance for agents. No previous experience required. 
Circulars free, “WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 

lass. _ Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 48-4 lbs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be found to gen- 
erate a fire inarange. Sent to an 
dress in the U. 5., express . 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1982. 


WW TAT! 
that little 
FLORENCE 
HEATING STOVE 
HEAT A ROOM? a 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 
Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


77 Bible House, NEw York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘*Flor- 
ence” ai Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. y wife would not part with hers for $5.00, 
and I would not let her part with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 

Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 


Nat. SAILOR’s Home, Quincy, MAss. 

FLORENCE MACHINE Co,—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the “‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing, baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the 
same work. I have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet, 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. 


I am 


n or the ex- 
And Other Pruits, Brentwood, N, y, 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICEs. 


BABIES BORN IN 1862. 


We will send “Quy 
ittle Ones the 
Nursery,” the most 
beautiful magazine in 
ithe world for little peo- 
ple, absolutely free ang 
postage paid, for six 
= Imonths, to any child 
P.jborn during the year 
#1882, provided the pa- 

rent or guardian of such 
a child, will write us. giving its name, ad. 
tlress, and date of birth. This offer only 

one year. Ad 


holds for dress, 
Russell Publishing Co. 36 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass, 


G OF STITCHES, 


S beginning with Arrow and ending with 
<x / Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
me} book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
zine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music 
fq pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
fq illustrations every issue. None so cheap; none 
4 So good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 
$4 BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St., Phila. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 

of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 

ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 


E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


“The Proposal,” 

“The Bridge at Prague,” 
“The Capitulation of Sedan,” 
“Homeward Bound,” 

“A Winning Yacht,” 

“St. Pierre, Caen,” 


By Haig. 
And many other new and beautiful 


ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, 


All subjects, for all tastes and positions, anc at all 


prices. 
MIRRORS, ~ PAINTINGS, 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FRAMES, 


All the ROGERS’ GROUPS, &c., &. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


All 
Head an 
at the ro 
standpoi 
lar librar 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


This publication is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading 
world forty years, and occupying a place in literature exclusively its own, viz.: the study of Human 
Nature in all its phases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology, etc., together 
with the “ Scéence of Health,” and no expense will be spared to make it the best publication for 
general circulation, tending always to make men better physically, mentally, and morally. Parents 
should read the JOURNAL that they may better know how to govern and train their children. 

TERMS.—The JourNAL is published monthly at $2.00 a year or 20 cents a number. To 
each yearly subscriber is given either Bust or Chart Premium. When the Premiums are sent, 15 
cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on the JOURNAL and the ex- 
pense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, or No. 2, a smaller size, or 
the Chart Premium, will be sent by mail, post paid. Sample copy, with circulars and full particu- 
lars sent free. 


Heads and Faces; How to Study Them. 


A Complete Manual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for the People. 


All claim to know something of How to Read Character, but very few understand all the Signs of Character as shown in the 
Head and Face. The subject is one of great importance, and in this work the authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner 
at the rooms of Fowler & Wells Co.,and Dr. H. S. Drayton the editor of the Phrenological Journal, have considered it from a practical 
standpoint, and the subject is so simplified as to be of great interest and easily understood. The book is cheaper than any of the popu- 
lar libraries, containing 200 large octavo pages, with nearly 200 illustrations, with more reading than in two ordinary volumes that sell 
at $1.50. Price, popular edition, 40 cents, in paper covers; extra edition, $1.00 on heavy paper, extra cloth. 


A NEW BOOK, 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD; OR HYGIENIC COOKERY. 


BY SUSANNA W. DODDS, M. 


One large 12mo vol., 600 pp., extra cloth or oil-cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this work is specially qualified for her task, as she is both a physician and a practical housekeeper. It is unques- 
tionably the best work ever written on the healthful preparation of food, and should be in the hands of every housekeeper who wishes 
to prepare food healthfully and palatably. The best way and the reason why are given. It is complete in every department. To show 
something of the scope of the work, we print the following from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
PART I.—THE REAson Why. Fruit Juices; Foods and Drink for the Sick and Infants; Preserving 

Constituents of Food; Food and Physical Development; Wheat and | Fruits and Vegetables; Canning Fruits, etc.; Miscellany. 
other Cereals; The Fruits and Vegetables; Meat, Milk, Butter and 


Eggs, Sugar, Salt, Pepper, and other Condiments as Articles of Diet; PART III.—THE ComPRomIsE. 
Tea, Coffee, etc.; Food, and its Effect on Intellect and Morals; Food Steamed Bread; Corn Cake; Muffins; Griddle-caks; Cake-making; 


Combinations, etc.; Two Meals or Three; Dietetic Rules; Hints on | Pies; Puddings; Plain Desserts; Pudding Sauces, Creams, etc.; Cus- 
Cooking. tards, Blanc-manges, etc.; Moulded Farinacea; Jellies, Jams, and 
PART II.—Tue Hycienic Dietary. Syrups; Ripe Fruits for Desserts; Vegetables; Soups; Beef, Mutton 


Unleavened, Leavened, and other Breads; Plain Fruit Cakes; | and Lamb; Venison; Poultry; Wild Birds and other Game; Fish; 
Steamed Grains; Mushes; Pastries; Vegetables; Soups; Fruits and | Hashes and Toasts; Eggs; Practical Hints. 


“The book cannot fail to be of great value in every household to those who will intelligently appreciate the author’s standpoint. And there 
are but few who will not concede that it would be a public benefit if our people generally would become better informed as to the better mode of 
living that the author intends.” —Scientific American. 


‘She evidently knows what she is writing about, and her book is eminently practical upon every page. It is more than a book of recipes for 
making soups, and pies, and cake; it is an educator of how to make the home the abode of healthful people. The writing is systematic, precise, and 
no receipt is given, we are assured, that has not been fully and carefully tested.” — Zhe Daily Jnter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


To sell this work and other *“GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL.” Our new Illustrated Catalogue of books on Phrenology, Apcitaeed 
nomy, Health, Heredity, etc., sent free. ; 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


753 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Address, 


il 
Vil 
As fee 
nber 
$500. 
N. 
4 


Good HouSEKEEPING. 


BULBS! 


FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
IRIS, BEGONIAS, 
GLOXINIAS, 
AMARYLLIS, CANNAS, 
RANUNCULUOUS, ANEMONES, 


anda great variety of miscellaneous summer flower- 
ing Bulbs, Roots and Plants grown on the famous 
bulb farms of 


ANT. ROOZEN & 


OVERVEEN near HAARLEM,(HOLLAND.) 


All goods delivered entirely free in New 
York for the United States and in 
Toronto for Canada, in any 
quantity to suit. 


For illustrated Catalogue apply to the Sole Agents, 
DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 
19 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ELOOPER’S 


GARDENING GUIDE. 


3rd edition—neatly cloth bound. 
A standard work of 300 pages on Gardening 
in all its branches, describing almost 


EVERY FLOWER KNOWN, 


profusely illustrated by nearly 


600 WOOD CUTS. 


Messrs. HOOPER & CO., Covent Gar- 
den, London, have earned a world-wide rep- 
utatien for reliable flower and vegetable 
seeds, during the last half century, and this 
Guide, as the outcome of their vast experi- 
ence, will prove a valuable book of reference 
to the amateur gardener. - 


It will be mailed free on receipt of 


$1.10 


by the sole agents for United States and 
Canada, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 
19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 430.) 
MARCH, isse. 
CONTENTS: 
THE OPEN-AIR SACRAMENT.— Frontispiece | A ROSE OF JERICHO.—A Poem. By Francis L, 
(illustration for “‘Cape Breton Folk”). From a Mace. 


Draving by A. B. Frost. *EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR.—By George William 
AN IRON CITY BESIDE THE RUHR.—A De- Curtis. Does the Puritan Survive?—Importance 
scription of Krupp’s Gun-making Establishment of the Individual.— American Opera in New York, 
at Essen. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated. —‘* And meanwhile, Brethren, how is it with us” 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.—Beginning of 
Act1V. With Four Illustrations by E. A. Abbey. 

PORTRAIT OF CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON.—Full-page Plate Engraving. 


THE CITY OF CLEVELAND.—By Edmund 
Kirke. Illustrated. 


CAPE BRETON FOLK.—ByC. H. Farnham. 
lustrated by A. B. Frost. 


WITH THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMIS. 
SION.—By William Simpson. Illustrated. 


EDITOR’S. STUDY.—Dr. Holmes’s Mortal Antip- 
athy to Young Poets.—A Surfeit, not a Dearth, of 
Poets Impending.—Some Considerations why we 
should not grieve if there never were any more 
Poets.—Difficulty of Forecasting Poets in the Ab 
sence of Meteorologico-Literary Bureau. — Mr, 
Stedman’s Poets of America, and Mr. Courthope’s 
Liberal Movement in English Literature —De 
fense of a Child of Darkness.—Mr. Gosse’s Essays 
from Shakespeare to Pope.—Genius: a Philistine 
View of it.—Grant’s Memoirs. The First Napo- 


leon. 
DOGS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. — By| MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT 
Hugh Dalziel. Illustrated. EVENTS. 


FRICA’S AWAKENING.— id Ker. With | 
G.—By David Ker. With | EDITOR'S DRAWER. — Conducted by Charles 


Dudley Warner. The New England Farmer— 
A Plantation Funeral.—The Coolest Man in the 
French Army. The Dingy Sod House of Dakota. 
—A Disappointment.—Taking Advantage of Com- 
pany.—Why not Two Dozen?—One Satisfactory 
Item.—Only an Incident.—Trying to make it All 
Right (illustration by W. H. Hyde.) 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 


THE HOME ACRE—PART I.—By E. P. Roe. 


EAST ANGELS—PART XV.—By Constance Fen- 


imore Woolson. pe 


BRIEF—AS WOMAN’S LOVE.—A Story. By 
Brander Matthews. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, - - - - $4.00] HARPER’S BAZAR. - - - - - = $400 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, oo! HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, - - 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. (One number a week for 52 weeks), - - 10,00 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One number a week for 52 weeks), - - - - - - = 15.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current number. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles af between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WHAT TO EAT 


9 FOR COPY OF AND 
HOW TO EAT IT. 
An interesting Lecture by B. F. BEARDSLY, D., 


of Binghamton, , on this all-important s: bject 
will be sent free on application to every reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Address, 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


BROADWAY: NEW-YORK- 
The best aid to qood writing fing sublshed, 


Tyre, petting, OSGOODE Y’'S 
business, home use or HONETIC SHORTHAND. METHOD 


money making. For old elf-I 
or eat Send 2 stamps 
catalog’ 


ction 
Price, $1.50. > cial Tastreltion b Mail, $6.00, 
ue of Presses, | Send ice $50, Pages, 


&c. 
» Paper, Cards, &c., |“ “‘W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
a t e factory 


Kelsey & Co, Meriden, Ct. 


CARD PRESS $3.00 
CIRCULAR SIZE $8, 
NEWSPAPER $44 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER’S 


Special Agency for Advertisements in Magazines. 


Good House: heeping, Good Cheer, The Century, Harper’s Magazine, Domestic Month», 

Demorest’s Monthl Aue Monthly, Wide Awake, The Chautauqguan, The Hous: old, 

The ton, State Monthl The Cottage Hearth, Macmillan’s Illustrated Magazine, Babyhvod, 
Frank Leslie’s Magazines, Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, Dorcas, St. Louis Magazine. 


*,* Estimates furnished on s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, Harper’s The Youth’s Com- 
panion, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, Golden Days, The Golden Argosy, Puck, Nation, etc., etc., with 
all of which we have favorable arrangements. Advertisers should send for a copy of our new pamphlet which 
is counted to be “ the handsomest advertising circular ever issued.” 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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LADIES who prefer to 


USE a HICE 
ity of Stationery 
quire for Orane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
ses to match (the old and 
jiable line). These g 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in» Purit 
Tone, and Beautiful -Soft 
y even the finest reign og? productions. Sold 
‘tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


““THE CARVER’S FRIEND.”’ 
okes will -_ the dullest knife a keen 
itchen use. st Turkish Emery, 
wire in center, will last for Price, 
Rosewood or Coco Bolo handle, 85 cents, 
od handle, 60 cents. seat post paid on oo eae 
GOOD AGENTS WANTE 


REIN. South Water St, Oleve'and, 0. 


AMERICAN RicYeLes 


FORS2PAGE ILLBSTRATED AGO. 
SIZES, CHES. PRICES 


if your Druearst or 
GRoceBYM4N does not 


* RISING & CO. 
1 Clark St 


Tun 


FLOWER SEEDS, Beautiful ROSES, 


Summer and othér Flowering 


BULBS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HENRY K. SIMONS, Greenfield, Mass. 


GLUTEN 


Free from Bran or Starch. 

Waste- Bread and Gem Flour. Six 
| pounds free to physicians and clergymen who will pay 
| transportation. Send for Circular. 


Watertown, N. Y. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


' Also Rubber 


Rubber Mat. 


CARPET HOUSES . 
KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. firs crorus. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 

Take none but the genuine. All our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


HEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


SSS 


Stair Tread. 


HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM. 
15 Park Kow, NEW YORE. 


WAL KER--THE BEST 


Circulars free We refer to editor of this Paper, 


that will wash perfectly clean withow rub 


bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
ina moment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
= lady or child can do the work. Made of: Galvanized Iron, and 
© the only Washer in the world that hus the Rubber Bans on the 
Rollers, which prevent the b 


weaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED $3.50. ‘Aino the cole 


brated WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Address ERLE WASHER 


Erie, Pe. 


Of 
for P 


Inder; 

Profit 

jury, 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CF HARTFORD, CONN. 


——ISSUES—— 


SVBSCRIBESE FOR THE 


HORTICULTURAL 


vision... 


ANC): 


RODNE 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
y Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
-onal Benefit—aLe containing liberal /Von-forfeiture pro- 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


‘he Wage Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
the e Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 
ith Principal Sum in case of Death. 

cies not forfei ‘ed by change of occupation but paid 
pro rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


Jp Cash Capital, - $600,000 
tal Assets, $8,055,533.39 
tal Liabilities, -  §,966,723.00 
to Policy-holders, - $2,088,810.39 
paid Life Policy-holders,: - - $3,165,338.38 

Accident Policy-Holders, - - » $7,744,252.94 
Losses Paid, - $10,906,591.32 


factery proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 


as paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 


ART 


AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


—or— 


Fruits and Flowers. 


In twelve monthly parts 


.. The whole containing forty-eight colored 


plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
introduction: of new varieties. 


$3.00 per Year. 


Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 


‘MENSING & STECHER, 


“ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


= We make 4 specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 
for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 
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Goop HouskKEEPING. 


BABY’S BATH. 


Much of the chafing of children. under the joints where the skin lies‘ in 
folds is due to the use of Soap containing too much alkali, In the Ivory 
Soap there is no excess of alkali, so it can be used in the nursery with the 
most satisfactory results. When applying it, rub a wet cloth upon the 
Soap, then wash tenderly, but thoroughly, and rinse perfectly, especially 
the folds of flesh, with clear water, and dry with equal care. 

Prof. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, says: “The Ivory 
Soap, while strongly cleansing, leaves the skin soft and pleasant to the teuch.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and'they will send you /ree a large cake of LVORY SOAP, - 


‘Florence Knitting 


BROT HERS 
MATCHLESS 


PIANO 5 


33 Union Square, N. 


Hfale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 
G@ilenn’s Salphur Soap heals and beanti{i« 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns,Buni) 
Hil?'s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brow: | 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minu: 
Dean’s Kheumutic Pilis are a sure cur 


— 


SPECIAL NOTI 


In order that our customers may not be dece the 
of ball in which Florence 
Ik is sold is shown in our engraving. | ds 
be the brand Florence is in 

the No. 300.0n the coarser silk, and No 


Imitations.in similar style are in the m. 
under other names. Other imitations hay: 
spool to hide the short weight of silk. 
The Florence is positively the only 
ble for knitting which wilt be bear washing wit! 
to color or texture. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO 
Sole Manu 


* Sold by all Leading Dealers, 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnac. 


Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Send for reports from -your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor a 6,000 cubic feet of bit without ag 


AMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, D 


One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero Saisie 


HEnrY L. GREEN, River Point, R. 1. 
feet-when 


The grate heats my X24X 1 


is 30° below zero. Amory, Fond du Lac, 


heat 12 feet square, 13 X 22 feet, make - 


ea bed-room over each, with one grate. 
J. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn, 


The grate heats a room x down stairs, and another of 


. - same size up stairs. ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
| it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched % 
with frost, though the may ot been as low as 15° below zero. 
Wm. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated 


, 
larger 
} 
| 
a EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. 


